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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Our cover is the Intelligent Universalist’s Guide to a 
well spent summer. 


Dana E. Klotzle, minister of the Community Universal- 


_ ist Church of Wellesley Fells, Massachusetts, recently ran 


a series of meetings at which six new Universalists spoke 
on Why I Became a Universalist. The texts of these 
addresses not only provide inspiring and thought-provok- 
ing material for old Universalists, but also point up the 
growing edge of Universalism. 


Clinton Lee Scott, at the recent funeral service for the 
late Mrs. Levi Moore Powers, gave a beautiful tribute to 
two great souls known and gratefully remembered by 
many hundreds of Universalists in Levi and Emma. 


Theodore A. Webb, minister of the First Universalist 
Church of Dexter, Maine, raises important questions and 


makes pertinent suggestions in his Teach What, Preach 
What? 


Arthur A. Peacock, British Universalist minister, gives 
us a picture of what Britain has in store for visiting 
liberals next summer in the London Letter. 


George Marshall, minister of the historic old First Parish 
(Unitarian-Universalist), Plymouth, Massachusetts, and 
a member of the Commission, gives us a Report from the 
Foint Unitarian-Universalist Commission on Church Un- 
ion. We are indebted to Dr. Clinton Lee Scott for the 
excellent map showing the distribution of these liberal 
churches. 


Fohn E. Wood, minister of the Murray Universalist 
Church, Attleboro, Massachusetts, has a realistic approach 


to the solution of important problems in his essay What 
Do You Do? 


Victor Alba, working as a correspondent for Worldover 
Press, has written a startling factual report on Com- 
munism in the Western Hemisphere in Communism Finds 


Strange Bedfellows. 
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Are You Shocked? Then Act 


A° the train pulled into the North Station, Boston, 
in the late afternoon of a day in 1944, the 
manager of a small church publishing house walked 
through two cars which were littered with race 
track programs and discarded tip sheets. The sight 
naturally stirred the ire of the tired parson as he 
thought of the impossibly long form whiclr he must 
fill out on the morrow to account to the government 
for the paper he was using for a few publications on 
religion. 

Paper was short those days, but there seemed no 
shortage of paper for all the “literature” of the race 
track. Our feeble protest brought only a curt state- 
ment that the people needed this good clean sport 
for morale building purposes. We were not con- 
vinced, and we are still not convinced of the al- 
leged necessity of this vast paraphernalia of horse 
racing and the organized gambling which goes with 
it. The gambling has become an essential part of 
the whole business. It is most probable that there 
are only a few of us left who thoroughly enjoy seeing 
a fine horse run and have no slightest urge to bet 
our pay check on him. 


The American People Want Gambling 


One thing is obvious, the American people want 
gambling; the good solid core of middle class 
_ America wants gambling all the way from betting 
on the horses to playing the slot machines. Other- 
'wise gambling as an organized business would 
_ simply disappear. The solid core of American people 
_ did not want Prohibition and Prohibition died. Not 
all the law enforcement agencies, the noble pleas of 
government officials, educators, and parsons could 
_ make a success of this attempt to abolish the use of 
alcohol. 
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Are We Really Shocked 

The press has made much of what it is pleased to 
call the “shock” with which the American people 
have reacted to the televised Senate investigation 
into gambling and crime. We question the accuracy 
of this judgment. The people got a big “kick” out of 
seeing the celebrated operators who are alleged to be 
professional gamblers and hearing them testify. 
This is a far cry, however, from the realistic spirit of 
penitence necessary to force a cleanup of an anti- 
social or, at the least, socially useless practice that is 
both widespread and deeply rooted in our society. 

Gambling often leads to crime and to much 
human misery. But gambling per se is but the ex- 
pression of a deep seated urge in all men to try to 
beat the laws of chance. Morally, at its worst, 
gambling is the attempt to get something for noth- 
ing. From this, of course, grow all manner of evils; 
some of these evils are in our legitimate business 
system. What, pray tell, is pure speculation in 
stocks? 


How Does The Church Behave? 


Before we start the morally deceptive, but so 
often warmly satisfying process of condemning the 
“big sinners’, let us ask ourselves how the church 
behaves in this area of gambling. For our own 
personal part, we feel no urge to join the con- 
demners. Our score in the attempt to convince 
people to do away with gambling in their local 
church bazaars is only a few points above zero. 
Years ago, we protested the selling of chances on 
articles made for the church fair. We pointed 
sternly to the official pronouncements of our fel- 
lowship about gambling. The practice stopped after 
some grumbling. Another fair came and went, mak- 
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ing as much money as before. We felt rather good 
about it. The next year, however, we found that the 
good ladies were; and had been all along, bootleg- 
ging chances after the practice was officially aban- 
doned. Indignant inquiry brought out the state- 
ment that they “didn’t want to hurt the young 
minister’s feelings, but the church just had to raise 
the money.” 

If churchmen are realistic in their condemnation 
of organized gambling, they will repent of their own 
sins in this matter and completely abolish a// forms 
of gambling from their church programs. The be- 
havior of churches in this area has been far from 
exemplary. 


This Should Shock Us Into Action 


The partial lifting of the curtain on the practices 
incident to the handling of millions upon millions of 
dollars of taxpayers’ money by those responsible for 
the administration of the Reconstruction Finance 


Corporation is something which should shock us into - 


action. Americans, churchmen of all varieties who 
do their share of the world’s work, pay their bills 
and pay their taxes, and are honest in their own 
lives, have a right and a duty to demand scrupu- 
lously, honorable conduct from these administrators 
of public funds. 

This sorry Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
business we must not allow to be dropped and for- 
gotten. Our legislators should be reminded that the 
affair must be shifted to the bottom. This thing 
strikes straight at the heart of democracy. Either 
we achieve honesty in the powerful federal govern- 
ment agencies or we are doomed to degeneration as 
surely as our totalitarian enemies prophecy. 


The Man of Religion and His Civic Duty 


The man of religion, whatever his denomination, 
has a duty vigilantly to demand of his government 
officials two things; scrupulous honesty in the hand- 
ling of public funds and absolutely fair play within 
the framework of the Constitution in the adminis- 
tration of justice. The testimony in the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation affair casts gravest doubt 
as to whether or not we are getting honest perform- 
ance in the first area. The procedures of committees 
investigating subversive activities have been a long, 
long way below the standards of democratic fair 
play. 

Churches everywhere must take a vigorous stand 
for honest and democratic government or we are 
lost. 
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SARAH RAYMOND MILES 
6 estenat have been many well-deserved tributes 


to college professors brought into print, but of 
equally well-deserved commentaries on the wives of 
college professors there is a singular dearth. The 
wives of professors, however, are not only the great 
stabilizing and saving factors in the lives of often 
overworked and underpaid teachers; they are also 
the generous and gracious hostesses and valued 
counselors to generation after generation of students. 

Such a person was Sarah Raymond Miles, wife of 
Professor Edson Russell Miles of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, Canton, New York. Mrs. Miles died in 
Hepburn Hospital, Ogdensburg, March 21, after a 
long illness. : 

After a career on the stage with Sothern and 
Marlowe, Professor and Mrs. Miles came to St. 
Lawrence in 1917. Mrs. Miles became speedily an 
active leader in the community. She was one of a 
small group that brought into being a Parent- 
Teacher Association that has had a significant part 
in improving the local school situation. She was 
active also in the League of Women voters. 

To many successive college generations, Professor 
and Mrs. Miles were synonomous with dramatics. 
Long before the days of the self-conscious Little 
Theatre movement the Mileses were running a 
highly successful, enthusiastic and hard working 
little theatre group on the compus. In this they 
were truly a team. Professor Miles was director, 
but in the total production Mrs. Miles worked 
equally hard and with equal effectiveness. The 
number of awkward self-conscious boys and girls. 
who were helped to achieve poise and a measure of 
graciousness in manners by these two patient people. 
is legion. 

Most of all, however, the editor of this paper and 
scores of his fellow Laurentians remember Mrs. 
Miles as the ever hospitable hostess into whose 
home we were always welcomed. 


GENTLEMEN OF CONGRESS 
we GEORGE HORWITT, a Massachu- 


setts farmer has given twelve one hundred 
pound bags of wheat to India. 
Mr. Horwitt, frustrated by the long and inexcus- 
able delay of the Congress of the United States, 
has done what he can toward preventing starvation 
in India. We hope this noble gesture will stimulate 
others to do likewise without delay. Such direct 
action by citizens could do much toward redeeming, 
a situation both tragic and shameful. el 
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India desperately needs the wheat. We have 
ample surpluses. The executive branch of our 
government urged favorable action long months 
ago. Churches, labor unions and business and pro- 
fessional organizations have urged granting India’s 
request for wheat. Congressmen have given lip 
service to the project and have delayed action far 
beyond the outermost limits of reason and decency. 

Gentlemen of Congress! Innocent men and 
women and children are going to die the slow linger- 
ing death of starvation because of your delay! In 
this shameful delay, you do not represent the Amer- 
ican people who pay you to represent them. 

Unless you desist from this delay, you make a 
mockery of all your pious talk about this being a 
Christian nation. Unless you act immediately to 
stop starvation, you will also force ignorant and 
innocent millions of distressed people into the 
waiting arms of communism. 

Read your Bibles, “I was hungry and ye gave 
me to eat,” (Matthew 25-35). Get that wheat to 

_ India without further delay. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Eee policy and program of The Universalist 
Church of America for the next biennium will 
_be determined by the recommendations adopted at 
the General Assembly to be held at Portland, Maine, 
August 29 through September 2. We are a demo- 
cratic fellowship. Our policies and programs are set 
not only by all of us but, what is more important 
_ by each of us. 
Policies and programs in democratic organiza- 
_tions governed by representative bodies are made in 
two ways; first by active participation; second by 
_ default. 
_ When a church fellowship fails to inform its 
‘members and refrains from discussing the over-all 
program, and then sends delegates to its national 
‘legislative body, both uninformed and uninstructed, 
the program and policy of the national organization 
‘is made by default as far as the particular fellowship 
'cited is concerned. 

When congregations are informed and express 
'well thought-out opinions in instructions to dele- 
‘gates and in suggestions to the Committee on Recom- 
“mendations, then policy and program both are the 
‘result of democracy in action. 

_ Two things which every local Universalist church 
“should do well in advance of the General Assembly 
“are: first, study, discuss, and, if possible, vote on 
‘current issues of your national church program and 
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policy; second, express the sense of your group in 
instructions to your delegates and in suggestions to 
the Committee on Recommendations. Send your 
suggestions to Dr. Gustav Ulrich, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Recommendations, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT 
OF ANDOVER-NEWTON 


HE installation of Dr. Herbert Gezork as 

President of Andover-Newton Theological 
School is most heartening to all American Protestant 
Churchmen. In Herbert Gezork, profound scholar- 
ship is combined with deep insight and humble 
devotion to a religion of redemptive brotherhood. 
Dr. Gezork knows organized religion on two conti- 
nents. 

In his courageous inaugural address, Dr. Gezork 
warned his fellow-churchmen against “a smug, 
complacent, self-righteousness which masks the evil 
that lurks even in our best intentions and our 
noblest causes”. He warned also against that 
escapist type of religion which identrtfies the selfish 
satisfaction of an ivory tower salvation for the 
“Peace of God”. Citing great religionists from 
Amos, Isaiah, and Jesus through Grenfell and 
Schweitzer, he drove home his point that religion is 
not for ‘‘the coddling of little egos”, but a command- 
ing force which makes men “‘in love forget them- 
selves in the service of their fellowmen’”’. Referring 
to the inevitable trends toward totalitarianism in 
this country, he admonished his hearers that, “the 
church must fight for freedom not only when her 
freedom is threatened, but long before.” 

Andover-Newton has a long and honorable 
history of training foreign missionaries as well as 
ministers for the home field. Dr. Gezork will carry 
on this activity. He expressed his deep conviction 
that a church which has lost its missionary zeal is 
a dying church. Andover-Newton under its new 
leader, however, will not continue in the old smug 
orthodox pattern of missionary activity. Dr. Gezork 
made crystal clear his equally strong conviction that 
Christian ambassadors to the Orient and other 
foreign fields should not go carrying with them the 
imperialisms, economic, political, or religious, of the 
dominant white West. He seeks rather to develop 
a humble ministry in the spirit of Jesus. 

It seems to us that in the person of Herbert 
Gezork, American Protestantism has a leader who 
will strengthen those bonds of fellowship in religion 
which have been so badly strained by sectarianisms 
of both the right and left in these trying years. 
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Why I Became a Universalist 


During the recent Lenten season, several members of the new 
Community Universalist Church, Wellesley, Massachusetts, pre- 
sented papers on the topic, ‘‘Why I Became a Universalist’’ to an 
interested assembly of fellow members held on Tuesday evenings. 


BELIEVE that a man should choose his religion 

with as much care as he chooses his college, his 
life work or his wife. In my own case, I took con- 
siderably longer, inasmuch as I did not finally join 
any church without long and careful thought cov- 
ering a period of sixty years. The Universalist 
Church (of all the churches I attended) alone 


John Jewell, retired high 
school teacher of Latin and 


Ancient History, — ‘‘a man 


should choosehisreligion’’.. . 


seemed to me a real growing organism in which the 
center of all is Man, man who must strive onward 
by his own efforts, not directed and supported by a 
vague deity, not forever looking forward to a bright. 
and shining abode in the hereafter, but finding his 
heaven and his hell right here on this, our own 
earth. 

To me the chief difference between Universalism 
and other forms of religion (1 attended Free Will 
Baptist, Congregational, Methodist and Unitarian 
churches quite regularly) is that all apparently have 
little faith in Man. Universalism has great faith in 
man and it regards him as an ever growing person- 
ality having almost limitless possibilities, which 
may and should be realized by his own striving, not 
through dependence on a dim, shadowy being who 
is all knowing and all powerful, whom Man must 
ask for advice and to whom Man must render 
obedience. 

I feel that the orthodox churches laid too much 
emphasis upon the letter of the Word rather than 
its spirit, that they are weighed down by a vast and 
confused mass of outmoded theology and ritual. In 
short, they are dominated by the “tyranny of 
words”. Why, thought I, should not Man progress 
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in his religion just as in education, in science, in 
economics, in government? : 

Universalism, by making Man its very center 
and core and by trying to help him help himself 
and thereby to make the most of his life on this 
earth, was accepted by me as a real growing and 
practical religion. To me, it meant more of truth 
and less of error, more of challenge and less of creed, 
more of hope and less of fear. And so I joined the 
Universalist Church. | 


Mrs. Almore Thompson, bac- 
teriologist, ‘‘... one does not 
suddenly become a Universa- 


List nips snep 


One does not suddenly become a Universalist, 
one does not discover a definite formula and then 
say, ‘““Now I have found what I was seeking.” 
Universalism is a way of finding, a way of growing, 
an exciting and tremendously vital search into the 
secrets of ourselves and our universe. . . Such a 
religion is a far cry from my early Baptist training 
and the storybook God of the Sunday School. i 
admit quite shamelessly and without fear of retri- 
bution that I was baptized in the name of the 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost simply because my 
age group were doing it. I did not want to miss the 
excitement of being immersed in the flower-bankec 
baptistry. | 

A course in the history of religion at Wheator 
College really began the shaping of my religious 
ideas. I learned that man living in an unscientific 
age explained the mysteries in his world by ascrib- 
ing power to a supernatural being or beings whick 
could control things which man could not. Follow: 
ing the course which debunked the gods in general 
I enjoyed a smug freedom from all the old taboos 
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I had shed forever the old beliefs, but I failed to 
replace thém with any real directed purpose. 
Universalism offered me a rational purpose in life. 
It proclaims to Man that the powers and forces 
heretofore held divine such as love, service, and 


forgiveness are human qualities and that man holds. 


within himself the ability to make of himself all the 
things he*has dreamed of becoming. 

Universalism looks both to the teachings of Jesus 
and beyond him to the Hebrew Prophets; it looks 
back to the teachings of Buddha and other great 
non-Christian leaders. It holds up hopefully the 
help that sociology and psychiatry can give to one 
seeking wholeness and maturity. It explains the 
Universe in terms of the modern natural sciences. 
It does not promise Man a reward in another life, 
but teaches that a sense of personal fulfillment is 
its own reward. 

Universalism holds out the best hope of salva- 


tion. It is a religion of maturity for mature people. 


Universalism creates maturity, by teaching Man 
to understand his own needs and those of his fel- 
lows. It helps him to find and develop his own 
powers and capabilities. It sets before him a goal 
not to be attained in another world, but in this 
world. And it places squarely on his shoulders the 
responsibility of finding the way through the appli- 
‘ation of Love, the basic doctrine of Universalism. 
I shall continue to become a Universalist. 


Mrs. Edwin Bobrow, mother, 
graduate of University of Wis- 
| siamese and Purdue, “ . 


looking for a church (for)... 
: 
t 
(people of mature minds”... . 
iy 
a 


a 


* I was looking for a church which came out and 
‘said what its leaders and congregations believed, a 
church which appealed to people of mature minds; 
mot to the morass of immaturity which swamps 
man beings. I joined the Community Universa- 
(list Church because I found here people of a high 
level of maturity, who like myself, are consciously 
Striving for even greater maturity and finding truth 
in daily experiences. 

My religious affiliation has been Congregational 
om the time I was a child. The two summers 
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‘ has been a gratifying experience to me. 


when I was thirteen and again when I was fifteen I 
attended the Congregational camp at Green Lake, 
Wisconsin. There, we were exposed to far-sighted, 
mature men. There, I came to regard the Bible in 
a realistic manner; there the creation story was de- 
bunked and the miracles presented a distortion of 
fact. There, we agreed Heaven and Hell were to 
be had on earth; there, we admitted we didn’t know 
what God was ... and that immortality could be 
achieved only through our children and our living 
memories. 

The Universalist Church strengthened my later 
conviction that the experiences which each of us 
undergo are universal experiences, these human 
experiences knit together all humanity. The heart 
of an American mother can feel grief for any other 
mother, Chinese, Japanese, Hindu, English. Love, 
grief, pride of accomplishment, sympathy, under- 
standing; these are universal human experiences 
felt by every member of the human family. If we 
all have similar universal needs, why then war, 
poverty, dictatorship; man’s inhumanity to man? 
What is needed is a higher conception of morality 
created by a society which spends its greatest efforts 
teaching men to love, understand, forgive and trust 
each other and to ever seek new truth. 

In the Universalist Church of Wellesley, I can 
join hands with others in trying to create a higher 
kind of human society. 


William T. Schafer, insurance 
investigator church modera- 
tor, ‘I have found a religion 
... applicable alike in the mar- 
ket place, drawing room or the 


meeting house. . 


Joining the Universalist Church in Wellesley 
It has 
offered me the opportunity to go to church without 
keeping my tongue in my cheek. Never, since I 
began attending services in our church, have I heard 
one statement from the pulpit which was not backed 
by common sense, logic and treason. Here I may 
believe what I want to and discard that which I 
cannot accept. 

In Universalism I have found a religion which 
can be lived twenty-four hours a day applicable 
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alike in the marketplace, drawing room or the meet- 
ing house. .It,is not a Sunday morning religion to 
be taken down from the shelf once a week, there to 
be returned until again needed. It is a religion that 
does not need constant defense or apology for it is 
always ready to change or advance in the light of 
new knowledge. 

With us creeds and dogmas can never supplant 
accomplishments. The Universalist Service Com- 
mittee is a concrete example of the emphasis our 
church places on ‘doing’ rather than mouthing pious 
phrases. 

Our church teaches confidence in the here and 
now. We face the universe with complete confi- 
dence knowing that the only way to fulfill our des- 
tiny is to use each precious moment to help bring 
about the kingdom of God here on earth. If we do 
this preparation for a nebulous futures immortality 
loses its meaning. Emphasis on and confidence in 
the natural life process renders belief in a super- 
natural power superfluous. Supernaturalism is 
artificial while naturalism or Universalism is every- 
one’s birthright. 


Mrs. Wilson Lyons, social case 


worker, ‘‘... sharing insights 


of our unigue personal ex- 


periences ... 


ith ¥ Ais 


One of the reasons why I became a Universalist 
is that it affords such enriching experiences as this 
has been, a fellowship of sharing with each other 
the insights derived from our unique personal expe- 
riences; sorting, blending, evaluating, making pos- 
sible a new synthesis to aid us in our ways of living. 
This is Universalism in action, no less than our con- 
cern for people in other parts of the world. 

My father and mother as young people in Hol- 
land were socialistic, pacifistic, atheistic, vegeta- 
rian; young radicals strong and fearless in renounc- 
ing the Calvinistic rigidity and hypocrisy ... Asa 
case worker dealing with hundreds of troubled 
people, I gradually learned to accord to each his 
worth as a human being. I learned that love in its 
widest meaning worked, that Man is a problem- 
solving creature. 
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Following membership in the Rev. Dr. Henry H. 
Crane’s Methodist Church in Detroit, we moved to 
Wellesley. My husband and I, looking for a down- 
to-earth church “open-ended” and interested in the 
search for new truth and wider human relations, 
discovered the embryonic Wellesley Universalist 
group then meeting in a remodeled barn. In this 
church, we found a ministry that was learning, 
growing and seeking truth along with its parishion- 
ers. This church and its minister is not a solidified, 
rigid organization, it, too, is in the process of be- 
coming, and has room for all kinds of people, even 
me. For the first time I could join a church as well 
as its minister. At first I could not believe that I 
was free to be truly myself in a church en- 
vironment. 

I did not believe in prayer and when I discovered 
the minister and group could still accept me I felt 
released and unfettered. Within the framework of 
this universal, all inclusive, “open ended” faith I 
have been free to explore, expand, contract; cele- 
brate, experiment with, practice and pass on the 
great values in life. 

I have grown to such a staunch faith in Univer- 
salism that I could get up at the Massachusetts 
Conference of Social Work where three workers 
were attempting to reconcile case work and ortho- 
dox religion and say, “I feel I must tell you that 
there are religions that perpetuate and promote all 
the great human values, but do not talk in super- 
natural terms.” It was with great pleasure that I 
enlightened those who stopped me at the door. 
Later, when I was stopped “down town” by in- 
quirers, I was happy to say “I am a Universalist.” 


‘ 


Jack Eichler, sales engineer, 
... ‘the Universalist church 
. .. applies religious principles 
todaily problemsandstrength- 
ens man’s faith in his fel- 


lows .. 


It has been suggested that becoming a Universa- 
list is a continuous process. Half truths and beliefs 
formed in the past are constantly being investigated 
and revised in the light of new knowledge. This 
process of growth which seeks new answers to old 
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problems is accepted by science. It is reasonable 
to expect that many scientists could be happy in a 
free church that applies the scientific method to the 
search for religious truths and human values. ° 

The single act of joining a Church cannot be used 
as a demarcation point in time, after which a person 
suddenly becomes a Universalist. It is rather a 
lengthy process wherein we come to see that early 
teachings, family sentiment and social pressure are 
at loggershead with valid, logical reasoning. Grad- 
ual as it was in this writer’s experience this process 
has enabled him to form some very definite conclu- 
‘sions regarding the existing practice of lassoing 
religious followers with a supernatural lariat. 

It is satisfying to be in complete agreement with 
an expanding Universalist Church program which 
replaces superstition and ignorance with creative 
thought and action. The frank discussions of con- 
‘troversial subjects and the open mindedness of the 
minister and congregation are compliments to the 
intelligence of both. 

It would seem that the Universalist Church 
breeds doers. It does not separate heaven and 
earth, aspiration and accomplishment. It applies 
religious principles to the daily problems of life and 
strengthens man’s faith in his fellow humans. 


BEST STORY OF ANY WEEK 


Story of the Week: Jessie Tilton discovered in the 
middle of last Sunday’s prayer that the batteries to 
her hearing aid were exhausted. What to do! Fuss? 
Fume? Complain about acoustics? The minister’s 
voice? Not Jessie! She left the service instantly, 
took a cab home, secured new batteries, rushed back 
to church only to discover that the Easter crowd 
overflowed into the seat she usually chose. Still un- 
daunted, Jessie marched down front, heard the 
remainder of the sermon and seemed pleased with 
what she heard, though not half so pleased as this 
scribe who wishes we had more such forthright 
|initiative, devotion, vigor, good cheer — add what 
|you will and it will still be true for Jessie. If you are 
; forty years old, or fifty, or sixty, or seventy or even 
\eighty, and if you are full of wheezes and whines 
about life, look at Jessie and write your own pre- 
scription for good health. 
| Emerson Scuwenck in the Haverhill Univer- 


YOU CAN DO THINGS FOR 
CHURCH 


First, notify the minister of any illness or other 
matter that needs his prompt attention. Second, 
invite new people to come to church with you. 
And please give their names to the minister. Third, 
be on the lookout for children and young people 
for our School of Religion and Youth Fellowship. 
Fourth, give your church the right of way over 
lesser duties and pleasures, both at Sunday worship 
and at weekday meetings. . 

— Harmon M. Genrer 


YOUR 


Dr. Daniel A. Poling standing before the mural 
in the Chapel of the Four Chaplains in Philadel- 
phia. Dr. Poling’s, son the Rev. Clark Poling, is 
one of the Chaplains memorialized by the chapel 
and mural. 
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Levi.and Emma 
Clinton Lee Scott 


The following tribute to two rare spirits was spoken by Dr. Scott 


at the funeral of Mrs. Levi Moore Powers, March 8, 1951. 


Mrs. 


Powers died at the age of ninety-two on March 6, Iast. 


WAS ie a privileged to have known Levi Powers 
can never in memory disassociate him from her 
whose recent passing from sight we who gather here 
are solemnly mindful. Dr. Powers in his day was 
one of the wisest, and wittiest, and best-informed 
men in America. He was one of the strongest, most 
courageous ministers ever to hold Universalist fel- 
lowship. We who were associated with him, while 
memory lasts, will remember him with gratitude. 
‘We who were young ministers in his mature years, 
sat at his feet with an awe and an expectancy not 
unlike that of the early disciples who sat at the feet 
of their master. Levi was, and is thought of as a 
radical and a reformer. He was. But in the par- 
ishes he served he is remembered for his kindness, 
as an understanding and sympathetic pastor. 

He and Emma Florence Tufts were married in 
1901. She would approve of the tribute offered 
Levi in this her own memorial service. But while 
they were a couple of pals, partners in the high ad- 
ventures of living, Mrs. Powers was a person of 
independent mind, and womanly qualities in her 
own right. She was of sturdy New England an- 
cestry, of the family whose name Tufts College 
bears, but she never leaned heavily, for personal 
status, upon her ancestral inheritance, or harbored 
any notion that persons are of worth because of the 
accident of birth from notable stock. I knew Mrs. 
Powers for a shorter period than several of you, but 
long enough to sense the quality of her womanhood, 
the free, liberal, robust texture of her mind, her de- 
lightful humor, her honest spiritual instincts. 

Whenever | was privileged to be in her presence, 
we talked much of Levi, exchanging anecdotes of 
him, and remembering him with shared affection. 
She liked to be with those who had known her Levi, 
and was proud of his name in a wholesome, whim- 
sical way. The Gloucester parish paper used to be 
sent to her addressed, “Mrs. Emma Powers’’. 
Emmy didn’t like that. It had to be sent to “Mrs. 
Levi Moore Powers”. They had less than twenty 
years of married life together. And now for more 
than thirty years she has lived in, and been sus- 
tained by memory of him. Her devotion to that 
memory was a living example of the truth that no 
one is dead so long as he is lovingly remembered. 
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I cannot refrain from a word of highly deserved 
praise for Mrs. Powers’ friend, counselor, and com- 
panion. For thirty years, Miss Ella Burnham has 
devoted a generous share of her life to a voluntary 
concern for the welfare and happiness of her friend. 
We who loved Mrs. Powers are thankful for this 
enduring friendship. Miss Burnham, “We know 
thy works, and service, and faith, and thy patience, 
and the last to be more than the first”’. 

We bid our aged friend adieu, not in rebellion or 
in despair, but in confidence that she has joined 
them whose light shall continue to shine upon our 
lives. 

“They shall not grow old. 
As we that are left grow old. 
Age shall not weary them 
Nor the years condemn. 
At the going down of the sun 
And in the morning 
We shall remember them’’. 

We are glad that Emma Powers lived, and thank- 
ful that we knew her. We know not what happens 
at death. But if, as we have been told, there is 
beyond the shining river a meeting with those we 
love, then there was a glorious reunion somewhere 
on the sun-lit paths of the heavenly estate, when 
Levi and Emmy eager for new adventure started 
together down the long lane of eternity. And if we 
could hail them we would say, “May your union be 
blessed forevermore’. 


A PRAYER BY SIR FRANCIS DRAKE 


O Lord God, when Thou givest to Thy servant: 
to endeavor any great matter, grant us also to know 
that it is not,the beginning, but the continuing o} 
the same until it be thoroughly finished which 
yieldeth the true glory. —Amen 


LITANY FOR SPRING 


For the first bright blossoms reaching from the 
cold earth to the bright sunshine, we are grateful 
For the warm winds after winter chill and fo 
blue skies after dark days, and for the promise of al 
new life. feti 


We lift up our hearts in joyful gratitude, Oh Goc 
The Christian Leade: 


esen What: Preach What 


Theodore A. Webb 


Our epochs in religious liberalism are brief. How many different 
emphases and interpretations, how many theologies and educa- 
tional techniques have come and gone in the last hundred years of 
our history? In the lifetime of some of our elder brothers, Uni- 
versalism can be said to have passed through at least three distinct 


phases. 
WE HAVE in our Church a younger generation 


of ministers and leaders who are products of a 
late, experimental period in religious education. 
This epoch through which that generation has 
passed might be characterized by the remark of a 
young Universalist layman, “Cutting ‘paper dolls’ 
and drawing pictures, as I did in Church School, 
gave me little aid in the maturing process.” This 
layman was concerned also that the tune he recalls 
is a sour, negative one, not the harmonies of declar- 
ative, affirmative Universalism. Of course, we do 
remember there were enemies to be overcome in 
this era. The battle was hot as ministers warred on 
one another; this one claiming the infallibility of 
the Bible, artd another one of our own pointing out 
errors and contradictions. The liberalism which 
stressed uncertainty and tentativeness was in bloom. 

The kind of attitude which we have had in our 

Church is freshman-like. Perhaps it was a neces- 
sary phtase through which we had to pass before 
graduating into a mature, positive Universalism. 
But this negativism has produced today’s conscien- 
tious reactionaries; those who are keenly aware of 
their predecessor’s failures to affirm, to declare, to 
dogmatize if yqu will. In other words, an unfortu- 
nate emphasis has been placed on the words, “We 
avow our faith in truth... to be known.”’ Our dis- 
tinctiveness has been in a kind of liberalism which 
does not exclude on the basis of known truth, but 
rather includes on the assumption that truth is yet 
‘to be known. 

We cannot be consistent in this kind of liberalism. 
We stress the freedom of the Church. We invite all 
in. We preach the gospel of inclusiveness. But if 

some ardent soul is invited into our fellowship who 
wishes his children to be taught that which he is told 
he is free to believe, then what happens to our vaunted 
liberalism? If he believes Jesus 1s God, or that only 
| the Bible should be our text book in Church School, 
‘or that man is born in sin; if he believes weve 

things and has been invited into our Church, is he 
equally free to propagate his gospel? 

} The reactionary wishes to reverse the vehicle. 


aaa 


We have gone down the wrong road. He backs up 
to the Avowal and points out that, ““We avow our 
faith’... in trath known...” ‘This is the portion 
of the sentence in which he is interested. He re- 
members—yes and laments—that he is forever on 
the horns of a dilemma: he must hold truth tenta- 
tively and yet must teach that which he holds as 
truth. What he teaches, he admits with humility, 
are relative-absolutes. He sees his children learning 
and absorbing facts, information and knowledge in 
the public schools, and he sees a lack of subject mat- 
ter and declared principles and beliefs in his Church 
School. What, for example, do we teach about 
Jesus that is winning, appealing? Rolland Emerson 
Wolfe has written an instructive monograph on The 
Significance of Fesus. It is the last word on Jesus 
and the gospels, brief and summary though it is. 
It tells us of “truth known” about him. Starting 
with such data, why not translate it into language 
that is captivating? Why teach with the scholar’s 
formal manuscript for a text? After all, Jesus was 
a live and fascinating personality. Take the Bible. 
There is no good reason why liberals cannot stress 
the finest elements in it rather than labor over the 
contradictions? Why let the literalists steal it from 
us wha can see so much good there? When it comes 
to a Universalist ethic, we certainly should formu- 
late some positive and categorical principles. 

If we are to unify our forces for advance, we must 
take careful note of the necessity in human nature 
to coalesce behind positive, affirmative proposi- 
tions. Let’s let the world know what we have dis- 
covered that is good, that is purposeful for our new 
age. If we are radical in our theories, let’s be con- 
servative enough to realize that our philosophy will 
win only as we teach it positively, affirmatively. 
Our relative-absolutes concerning Jesus, God, the 
Bible, evil, are our “truths known.” 
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Why Civilizations Die 
From “The Age of Longing” 


Arthur Koestler 


Macmillan has just brought out a new novel by 
Arthur Koestler under the title of “The Age of 
Longing’’. This is a powerful story of the lives 
of a group of emigres living in fear and poverty 
in France and the impact of those lives on French- 
men and a few Americans. Because the book gives 
such a clear and devastating picture of the uni- 
versality of forboding in post war Europe, I hope 
it will be widely read by Americans. A thoughtful 
reading of ‘The Age of Longing’’ would go far in help- 
ing us to understand reactions of Europeans that 
too often build up harmful resentments in Ameri- 
can minds. By permission of Macmillan company, 
“The Christian Leader” reprints below a brief, but 
most illuminating section from the remarks of 
one of the characters, Julien, an intelligent and 
sensitive Frenchman, who had fought on the 
Republican side in the Spanish War.—E. H. L. 


Pe REASON why Europe is going to the 
“|, . & dogs is of course that it has accepted the 
finality of personal death. By this act of abdication 
we have served our relations with the infinite, iso- 
lated ourselves from the universe, or if you like, 
from God. This loss of cosmic consciousness which 
you find expressed everywhere. .in the. .cerebral 
character of modern poetry, painting, architecture 
and so on..has led to the adoration of the new 
Baal: Society, I don’t mean the worship of the 
Totalitarian State, or even of the State as such; the 
real evil is the deification of society itself. Soci- 
ology, social science, social therapy, social integra- 
tion, social what-have-you. Since we have ac- 
cepted death as final, society has been replacing the 
cosmos. Man has no longer any direct transactions 
with the universe, the stars, the meaning of life; all 
his cosmic transactions are monopolised and all his 
trancendental impulses absorbed by the fetish 
‘Society.’ We do not talk any longer of homo sa- 
piens, of man; we talk of ‘the individual.’ We do 
not aspire toward goodness and charity; we aspire 
toward ‘social integration.’ Anthopologists no 
longer study the habits of people: they ‘work in 
the social field.’ andso... , 

“. . The point is that the deification of society 
entails a cult of logistics and expendiency. Now 
take expedience as the sole guide of action: multiply 


*“The Age of Longing”, by Arthur Koestler. 
by Arthur Koestler, Macmillan Company, 1951. 
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this factor by the effective range of modern tech- 
nology, and let the product loose in a conflict of 
boundless secular loyalties; the inevitable result is 
mutual extinction. The only, the one and only 
hope of preventing this is the emergence of a new 
transcendental faith which would deflect people’s 
energies from the ‘social field’ to the cosmic field— 
which would re-establish direct transactions be- 
tween man and the universe and would act as a 
brake on the motors of expediency. In other 
words: the emergence of a new religion, of cosmic 
loyalty with a doctrine acceptable to twentieth 
century man.” 


A TRIBUTE 


A gracious lady recently answered my note of 
appreciation to her in these words. 

“We have never been too poor to share money 
as well as all else with the church and when I am 
I shall be poor indeed. We have never tithed but 
have just given what we could by doing without 
many things some cannot live without. However 
we are not sorry and I do appreciate your apprecia- 
tion. Happy New Year”. 

Our church can never fail so long as it is made 
up of such people, loving and laboring and lifting, 
throughout the breadth and length of the land. 

Puitie R. GILEs, 
Director, Unified Appeal i 


Give your tongue more rest than your eyes and 
your ears. 


The Christian Leader 


London Letter 


Arthur Peacock 


The summer of 1951 offers unusual opportunities for education 
and fellowship for liberal American churchmen visiting Britain. 


ee aN LEADER readers who may be vis- 
iting London this summer will find in addition 
to the many attractions of the Festival of Britain 
on the South Bank of the Thames an attractive 
program of lectures and services of special interest 
to all liberal religionists. 

First, there is the program of the World Con- 
gress of Faiths. This movement exists to promote 
a spirit of fellowship among mankind through re- 
ligion and to awaken and develop a world loyalty 
while allowing full play for the diversity of men, 
nations and faiths. Its founder was the late Gen- 
eral Sir Francis Younghusband. 

The WCF program opens on May 29 when a 
public meeting will be held on the theme of, Fedlow- 
ship Through Religion. Distinguished speakers 
from all the great religions will be giving short ad- 
dresses while in the chair will be the distinguished 
philosopher the Right Honorable Viscount Samuel. 

Following this meeting, the World Congress is to 
sponsor a series of lectures with the over-all title of 
The Dream of Faith and Belief. At the opening lec- 
ture, a survey of man’s quest for faith through the 
centuries will be given by Raymond Holt, the prin- 
cipal of the Unitarian College. Following this, 

other well-known lecturers will show how the re- 
ligious urge has been expressed in literature, art, 
drama, while the relationship of science to religion 
will be the subject of an address by Canon Raven 
the well-known Anglican modernist. 

On June 17, there will be a Service for Men of 
All Faiths at Essex Church, Kensington. The 
order of service will be drawn from the world scrip- 
tures, Hebrew Psalms, a Buddhist Canticle, Chris- 

tian hymns will be sung while readings from the 
_ scriptures of “the larger bible” will be rendered by 
a well-known Buddhist, Moslem, and Jew and 
Christian repectively. The sermon is to be preached 
by the Rey. Arthur Peacock, minister of the Uni- 
versalist Church in London. 
_ The Unitarians are centering their Festival ac- 
tivities at the Stamford Street Chapel which is 
_within two minutes of the site of the Festival of 
Britain. The Chapel has a special interest because 
it is the oldest Protestant meeting house in the 
, ‘vicinity. Originally, the Unitarians hoped that 
_ they might play fae part in the program spon- 
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sored for the Festival by the British Council of 
Churches.. But the creedal nature of that body 
was such that it was not willing to have Unitarian 
co-operation. The orthodox Christians are using a 
nearby Anglican church which was bombed in the 
war and is now being rebuilt for the Festival 
activities. 

At Stamford Street Chapel, the Unitarians will 
hold special services with distinguished preachers. 
They will stage a pageant dealing with the free faith 
and an exhibition of historical interest. At Essex 
Church, Kensington, a very lovely church whose 
congregation is descended from London’s original 
Unitarian congregation, there will be other services. 
While at Mansford St. Chapel, Bethnal Green in 
East London, there will be a flower exhibition and 
service. 

Both the World Congress of Faiths and the Uni- 
tarian churches are taking active steps to publicize 
these activities. 

Universalists visiting London can learn more 
about them by contacting in the case of the W.C.F. 
the Secretary at Parliament Mansions, Abbey 
Orchard Street, Victoria, SW1. and in the case of 
the Unitarians, the Secretary, General Assembly 
of Unitarians and Free Christian Churches, 14 
Gordon Square WC1. 

-Another useful reminder to readers is that Roy- 
hill Holiday Centre, the Universalist centre of fel- 
lowship and service in England, is about forty miles 
south of London. It is situated at Blackboys, 
North Uckfield, Sussex. London can be reached 
either by train or coach in two hours. Details of 
the Centre can be had from the Rev. Arthur Pea- 
cock, the Universalist minister, at 55. Ellerton 
Road, London, SW 18. 


HOW FAR ARE WE WILLING TO 
GO IN WAGING PEACE? 


Universalist and Unitarian ministers at their 
Retreat in Cazenovia last November made a 
courageous and intelligent statement on this sub- 
ject which we have not yet had space to print. We 
hope to print this important document in our next 
number. The ministers have laid down nine propo- 
sitions which should be the subject of careful study 
and action by all our churches. ELE. 
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LUMB LINE 


“Behold, I will set a pai Foals in the midst of my people, 
Israel. 


ae is a strange state of mind among some in 
our denomination which holds that liberalism 
lies in straining mightily to understand and appre- 
ciate every religious culture but its own. Every 
concession is granted to the imaginative intricacies 
of alien faiths, Hinduism, Zoarastrianism, and so 
forth, but only contempt is given to Christianity, 
which even in its extreme forms is less trying on the 
imagination than most, and surely is more a work- 
ing part of western culture. While it is unques- 
tionably true that the full development of all reli- 
gions is in a universal view, this does not necessitate 
destroying the several roads, which have served and 
are serving well, in favor of an all-inclusive turnpike 
on which no one would be happy. Men are differ- 
ent and find their most helpful expressions of sanc- 
tity in many different forms and ways. There is a 
kind of self-despising illiberality in this contempt 
for the religion of one’s nurture. The point is often 
made in this thinking that Christian forms are old 
and out of sympathy with our times. 

Three replies suggest themselves. First, there is 
nothing wrong with age, in itself. It brings a rich- 
ness, an understanding, a mellowing, a patina, which 
in religion may distinguish a faith from an aberra- 
tion. An institution so directly dependent on the 
support of its followers as is a church, does not con- 
tinue unless it serves a need. Second, Christianity 
actually is one of the newcomers in the religious 
field. We have done no basic religious thinking for 
centuries. This is dramatically illustrated by the 
ultra-moderns in our group who, in an effort to find 
something new, present a program of worship in 
the pattern of primitive man! When we do decide 
to revive our religious creativity, we might at least 
begin where we left off. It is difficult to see how an 
understanding of Easter as a “pagan festival” rather 
than as a Christian holy day makes it more relig- 
iously vital for our times. Third, insofar as Chris- 
tianity is out of sympathy with our times, this is 
more a condemnation of our times than of Chris- 
tianity. It is not that we have become more intel- 
ligently discriminating. It is that we have become 
unintelligently irreligious. If religion is to be of any 
use to us, we must bring ourselves up to its: level, 
not drag it down to ours. 
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PUBLISHING HOUSE DISCONTINUES 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT-CHURCHES 
TO BE SERVICED FROM 
HEADQUARTERS 


i long and careful consideration, the 
Directors of the Universalist Publishing House 
voted to close the service department as of April 
first. This branch of the Publishing House has for 
many years provided a retail distribution service of 
religious books, church and church school supplies 
for our churches. Within the memory of the writer, 
the “store” as it was popularly called, was never 
anything other than a service project. In years past, 
it most usually carried itself without actual loss. In 
recent years mounting costs have made it impossible 
to run without losses greater than the House can 
carry. 

Arrangements are being perfected under which 
the staff of The Universalist Church of America -at 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, will handle the orders for 
supplies for churches and church schools in co-opera- 
tion with the counseling service of the Department 
of Education. All orders for Beacon Press and 
Pilgrim Press materials and for Universalist publica- 
tions should therefore be sent directly to Head- 
quarters. The Whittemore Associates, which bought. 
much of the supplies and equipment of the Univer- 
salist Publishing House, is equipped to service our. 
churches with furnishings, memorial windows, and 
a full line of equipment needed in visual education. 

The Universalist Publishing House will continue 
to publish The Christian Leader. It will also con- 
tinue to bring out devotional manuals, pamphlet 
material, and books under the direction of the 
Department of Publications of The Universalist 
Church of America. —E. HL. 


CHURCH AND CHURCH SCHOOL ~ 
SUPPLIES 


Our PEOPLE are not going to be left without 
helpful service for church and church school 
supplies by the closing of the Universalist Publishing 
House book service. In fact, for the long term out- 
look they will probably fare better. For the handling 
of orders and requests for curriculum material 
which is to be done at Headquarters will be more 
directly under the supervision of the Department of 
Education than it could otherwise be. 

So, to our old friends who long sent their orders 
to the UPH book room, we say keep on sending 
your orders to your church Headquarters, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
The Christian Leader 


Report from Joint Unitarian-Universalist 


Commission on Church Union 


George Marshall 


a [ SHE Joint Unitarian-Universalist Commission on 


Church Union adopted the following statement 
as summing up the challenge and aim of the Joint 
Commission: 

“We are charged with the responsibility of de- 
veloping a comprehensive plan for the federal union 
of all administrative and service agencies of The 
Universalist Church of America and the American 
Unitarian Association and all of their affiliated 
organizations above the level of the parish churches. 
This task is far too great to be accomplished by our 
Joint Commission alone. We can only succeed if we 


elicit and engage the ablest leadership of both 


movements in every field of our common faith and 
work. Indeed, this task was assigned to us ‘in 
cooperation with the officers of both organizations 
and affiliated organizations.’ 

“In a far greater sense this task transcends the 
religious institutions and movements we serve. For 
these institutions and movements are only our dis- 
tinctive answers to the basic needs of free men 


everywhere for the discriminations and the powers 


_ of a universal, life-affirming, world-affirming ethics, 

_ for religious faith and fellowship and culture ade- 
_ quate to sustain, renew and bear creatively forward 
_ this universal ies and to fulfill it in the common 


life of man. 

“We cannot possibly succeed in our task unless we 
see steadily beyond our existing institutions and 
“movements the profound need of man for this 
higher ethics, this more commanding vision, this 


_ deeper culture and self-discipline, this wider and 
_more integrated fellowship, which can only arise 


| from a more prophetic, a more comprehending, 
|| religious faith; unless in all the work of this Com- 
| mission we find together ways to bend our united 


“resources to the more perfect awareness and fulfill- 


| "ment of this common need of man; unless we freely 


' welcome to full cooperation all men and movements 
_which feel this need and wish to share with us in its 
Praifiliment.” 
re In fulfillment of this purpose, the Joint Commis- 
sion is bending its efforts toward the preparation of 
_a plan of union which not only will suffice for the 
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needs of the Unitarian and Universalist denomina- 
tions, but which will transcend all existing institu- 
tions. It nevertheless continues to recognize that the 
mandate under which it operates is point 3 of the 
resolution adopted at the Biannual Conferences of 
1949: 

“... the appointment of a representative Com- 
mission on Church Union of seven members*, which 
shall in cooperation with the officers of both organi- 
zations and all affiliated organizations: 

a. Develop a comprehensive plan for the federal 
union of all administrative and service agencies 
and all affiliated organizations above the level 
of the parish churches; 

b. Develop a comprehensive educational program 
toward this end on all levels, including the 
parish churches; 

c. Submit this plan and program to the General 
Conference of The American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and the Universalist Church of America 
at their respective meetings in 1951, or as soon 
thereafter as possible.” 

The Joint Commission was organized in Decem- 
ber and held its first Sessions on December 6-7, 
with twelve members of the fourteen present. The 
Commission reconvened on February 27-28, with 
thirteen members present. Over each two day 
period it has held five sessions. 

The scope of the work of the Commission may be 
judged from the activity of the sub-committees, all 
of which are expected to have reports prepared for 
the April meetings. Religious Education: Rev. 
Edna Bruner, Misses Hewitt and Robertson; 
AUY-UYF; Collier, Hopper, and MacPherson; 
Publications: Zeigler, Marshall, Olson, and Pullman; 
Ministerial Associations: Pennington and Lewis; 
National Conferences: Pennington and Reamon; 
Ministry and Fellowship: Pennington and Bruner; 
Regional and State Organizations: Scott, Marshall; 
Federal Administration: Lewis, Olson, Scott; Wom- 
en's Groups: Misses Hewitt and Robertson; Men’s 
Groups: Greeley and Scott; Finance: Lewis and Mac- 


*(i.e., each denomination) 
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Pherson; Church Extension and Maintenance: Olson, 
Scott, and Lewis; Service Projects: Pullman, Mac- 
Pherson, Greeley; International Associations: Pull- 
man, MacPherson, and Greeley; Comprehensive 
Educational Program: Olson. 

The fifteen committees listed above are each 
preparing plans for a federated effort in the respec- 
tive field in consultation with existing department 
leaders and denominational leaders and other 
experts; or else cooperating with leaders of inde- 
pendent auxillary organizations. 

The interim executive committee under the 
chairmanship of William R. Greeley meets fre- 
quently in Boston and guides the overall project. 
Mr. Greeley and Dr. Scott serve also as a legal 
technicalities committee empowered to meet legal 
questions as they arise. George Marshall, Albert 
Zeigler, and Dr. Scott serve as a public relations 
committee to issue statements of progress from 
time to time in order to inform the fellowship of 
accomplishment or of issues of great importance. 

The Joint Commission is anxious to share the 
experience of the entire liberal fellowship and wel- 
comes all suggestions and advice which may be of 
help to it. It recognizes that federal union can only 
come as it represents the united will and best 
thought of both fellowships. It has been impressed 
by the large areas of common effort in which the 
two fellowships are already prepared for greater 
union, and it faces the mandate given it with 
realistic. optimism. 

Membership of the Joint Commission is as follows: 


Universalist Church Representation: 


Rev. Edna P. Bruner, Canton, N. Y.; Miss 
Florence Hewitt, Portsmouth, N.H.; Dr. Carl 
Olson, Minneapolis; Dr. E. C. Reamon, Syracuse; 
Dr. C. L. Scott, Boston; Rev. Albert Zeigler, 
Somerville, Mass.; and Rev. Robert MacPherson, 
Cleveland. 


Unitarian Church Representation: 


William Roger Greeley, Boston; Rev. William 
W. Lewis, Portsmouth; the Rev. George N. Marshall, 
Plymouth, Mass.; Dr. Leslie T. Pennington, Chi- 
cago; Dr. Tracy M. Pullman, Detroit; Miss Helen 
Robertson, Providence; and Leon Hopper, Seattle, 
Washington. 

The Joint Commission is organized as follows: 
Chairman, Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, D. D.; 
Vice-Chairmen, William Roger Greeley, and 
Rev. Carl Olson, D.D.; Secretary, the Rev. Edna 
P. Bruner. 
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Charles A. Wyman Resigns 


Position as Manager 


| fice REV. CHARLES A. WYMAN, manager of 
the Universalist Publishing House since April 1, 
1945, resigned his position to take effect April 1, 
last. Mr. Wyman came into the service of the 
Publishing House from the pastorate of the Uni- 
versalist Church of the Good Shepherd, Lawrence, 
Massachusetts. 

Prior to becoming manager, Charles Wyman 
served on the Board of Directors of the House and 
on May 1, 1944 he joined the staff as assistant to 
the president, then Victor A. Friend. Under Mr. 
Friend’s leadership, Mr. Wyman conducted the 
125th Anniversary Fund Drive for the Universalist 
Publishing House. That project was a dual effort 
to raise free funds and secure bequests. Mr. Wy- 
man’s work resulted in substantial additions to the 
resources of the House at that time. 

Mr. Wyman plans to spend a year in graduate 
study and then return to the parish ministry. 
Commenting on his plans in his letter of resigna- 
tion, he said, “I have never lost the yearning to do 
some things I had planned to do when I agreed to 
give: one year’s service to the raising of capital 


funds. There were studies I wished to pursue, and 
certain writing which has been as a gnawing sensa- 
tion to me because of lack of time to compose and 
record on paper these thoughts. Then, too, was 
the growing awareness that my position as business 
manager was taking me farther and farther away 
from the satisfaction of parish work, of working 
with people and families in their joys and sorrows.” 

Following the acceptance of Mr. Wyman’s resig- 
nation, the Board of Directors elected Dr. Lalone 
to the position of Acting Manager. 

EH: 


CLARA BARTON MEMORIAL SERVICE 
IN CALIFORNIA 

The department of Public Relations of The 
Universalist Church of America asked a selected 
number of churches located in metropolitan areas 
to develop an annual Clara Barton Memorial Serv- 
ice to be held during the Red Cross drive for funds. 

The First Universalist Church of Los Angeles, 
Dr. Wallace de Ortega Maxey, minister, held such 
a service in co-operation with Red Cross workers in 
that area on March 11. Pictured above are some of 
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the uniformed workers who aetended the service. 
Dr. Maxey afd A. L. Schafer, former Red Cross 
Pacific area manager and speaker at the service are 
in the center of the picture. 

The Rev. Brainard Gibbons, Wausau, Wisconsin, 
held a special service and preached on Clara Barton 
as one of a series of sermons on Immortal Person- 
alities. News pictures of the Barton Birthplace and 
Miss Barton appeared in nine states. It is ait | 

that many churches will develop an annual m 
orial service in memory of Clara Barton another yea 
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WHAT DO YOU DO? 
John E. Wood 


What do you do when you’re hungry? Why, eat, 
of course. 

What do you do when you’re out of sorts? The 
answer ought to be just as simple, but it isn’t. Dif- 
ferent people do different things, go buy a hat, go to 
the movies, take a ride, sit and mope, kick the 
furniture, yammer at the children. 

What should you do? 

There is only one way of getting in sorts when one 
has gotten out of sorts; and that is by putting one- 
self in tune. You're like a piano that has been neg- 
lected; some strings are too taut and others too 
slack, and there is notharmony. What you need isa 
tuning fork. The greatest tuning fork is religion. 
Tt keeps us in harmony with all that is good and true 
and beautiful. Take a moment to contemplate the 
way Jesus stayed in tune despite the way he was 
treated, even betrayed. Out of the same harsh 
discords that our lives know, His resounded only 
true and enduring harmony. Catch some of those 
great notes and tune your life to His. 

What do you do when you’re tired? Why, I rest 
of course. What do you do when you are worried? 
The answer ought to be just as simple, because a 

worried mind is a tired mind that has Jost control of 
‘its own thoughts. Some try to find forgetfulness in 
excitement, at the races, in a bottle, lurid literature 
a splashing holiday. Too often they come back 
more exhausted than they went. Yet the intent of 
finding forgetfulness was indeed good. They simply 
“went the wrong way. They need the forgetfulness 
that leads to an inward peacefulness. There is a 
kind of forgetfulness that takes one into the quiet 
depths where the peace which passeth all under- 
standing abides. Again, it isn’t the short quick 
thoughts of excitement that leads the way; it’s the 
long, long thoughts of this old, old thing called re- 
ligion. “My peace I give unto you”. 

What do you do when it rains? That’s easy, I 
‘either stay inside or I put on a raincoat. 

What do you do when life tries to soak you? Do 
you try to run from it or do you try to face it with 
just ordinary clothes? One.can’t always run from 
‘the rains of life and if you face it with just the 
‘ordinary clothes, you will have a wet and miserable 
‘time. Religion provides the raiment that protects 

perfectly against the buffeting rains or the assault- 
ing storms. It keeps the soul and spirit of man in- 
‘tact and secure. But more than this, on a day that 
‘seems loveless and drear it provides him love and 
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color. On a day that is cold and wet with sadness, 
religion gives him a warmth and a cheering courage. 

“Come unto me all ye who labor and are heavy 
Jaden, and I will give you rest.’ 

With the perversity of human nature I will con- 
tinue to meet people who are too tired to go to 
church, too weary to worship, too rained-upon to 
know they are all wet. 


WELLESLEY INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL 
PROGRESS 


Dana Klotzle, minister of the First Universalist 
Church of Wellesley, Mass., is a member of the 
Governing Board and will be a resident leader of 
the 1951 conference on social problems held each 
July at Wellesley College. He is planning non- 
sectarian religious services to meet the needs of the 
cross-section membership. 

“How Can We Progress Toward the Removal of 
Racial and Religious Barriers and the Achievement 
of True Community?” is one of the most important 
questions on which discussion will be focused at the 
19th Conference of the Summer Institute for Social 
Progress at Wellesley. The unifying theme for all 
the sessions is “East and West: Crisis and Chal- 
lenge”. Understanding and support for the United 
Nations will be fostered. 

Edward S. Lewis, director of the New York City 
Urban League, will be Dean of Round Tables and 
will preside at the group sessions on Race Relations 
in Local Communities. Alan Burr Overstreet, 
specialist in International Relations of the Dept. 
of Government at Smith College, will be faculty 
chairman. J. King Gordon, member Secretariat, 
Human Rights Division of the United Nations, will 
also be a full time leader. Patrick Murphy Malin, 
Director of American Civil Liberties Union, will be 
a featured speaker. Rev. Harry C. Meserve, 
pastor‘of the First Unitarian Church of San Fran- 
cisco, California, will come East to take part. 

From July 7-21, a unique vacation opportunity 
combining discussion of public affairs with recrea- 
tion is offered by this conference which meets 
annually on the beautiful campus of Wellesley 
College on Lake Waban, Massachusetts. Open to 
men and women of all races, religions and voca- 
tions the membership will include key people from 
many diverse organizations attempting to apply 
religious principles to social action. 

Sonie scholarships are available. Detailed pro- 
grams giving full list of resident leaders, visiting 
speakers and topics may be obtained from Dorothy 
P. Hill, Director, 14 West Elm Avenue, Wollaston 
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COMMUNISM FINDS STRANGE 
. BEDFELLOWS 
; * Victor Alba 


NR the Pan American Conference of Foreign 
Ministers has met in Washington to plan a 
more united struggle against communism, it is 
worth while to understand the true strength of the 
movement in the Latin American countries. 

Communism in this part of the world has pene- 
trated most successfully into the middle class, 
especially the students and intellectuals. In the 
whole area, not one well-edited journal exists which 
exposes the fallacies of Stalinism, while many cov- 
ertly defend it. Among the small farmers, there is 
little communism. It is strong, however, among the 
miners of Bolivia, Mexico, Chile and Peru; the oil 
workers of Venezuela and Colombia; and the sugar 
workers of Cuba. It is not so much that these 
workers know what communism is, doctrinally; but 
the Stalinists are the most active and assume the 
leadership of the unions. 

Odd as it may seem, communism relies on the 
complaisant passivity of the region’s dictated gov- 
ernments. It has often aided the dictators. This 
will be seen in a round-up of the situation, country 
by country. 

Argentina: Sixty-five thousand members, three 
per cent of the vote in 1946, high functionaries in 
the Peron-dominated unions. Bolivia: Control of 
the mine unions; here the Communist Party is 
called the Partido Institucional Revolucionario and 
is allied to the ‘‘villaroelistas” supported by Peron. 
Brazil: About one million votes; the Communist 
Party is declared illegal, but works freely and 
helped elect Vargas. Luis Carlos Prestes, former 
communist leader of the whole continent, has fallen 
out of favor and is in Moscow. Chile: Lost control 
of the unions but still a powerful force with more 
than forty thousand members. It is illegal. 

Colombia: Twenty-five thousand votes. Accepts 
the clerical dictatorship of President Laureano 
Gomez, and tries to take advantage of the persecu- 
tion of Liberals to remove them from union posi- 
tions. Costa Rica: The Communist Party led the 
civil war of 1948; conquered, it has no influence. 
Cuba: Communist Party has lost power. in the 
unions but is still strong politically and hopes for 
the support of ex-President Batista, whose can- 
didacy it plans to push in 1952. Dominican Republic: 
Technically outlawed, but it backs the dictator, 
Trujillo, who assures it an easy clandestine existence. 
Ecuador: Of scant importance, since the regime of, 
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President Galo Plaza has removed Communists 
from control of the unions without weakening union 
strength. E/ Salvador: Political breakdown after 
the arrest of dictator Castaneda Castro, whom the 
Communist Party supported. Some union strength. 

Guatemala: Displaced from the government; in- 
fluence in the unions. Haiti: Twenty-five hundred 
members, in two rival groups; considerable indirect 
effect on the government. Honduras: Of no im- 
portance. Mexico: Lost almost all control over 
unions, except among the miners, but still retains 
cells and struggles to recover power. Much influence 
among intellectuals; eight thousand members. 
Nicaragua: Fifteen hundred members; good rela- 
tions with the dictator, Somoza. Panama: Under 
name of Partido Popular Nacional, has working 
relations with the nationalistic President, Arias. 
Paraguay: Controls almost all the unions. 

Peru: Has sought to seize control of the unions 
from “Apra,” after this revolutionary party was 
declared illegal by the military dictatorship of Gen- 
eral Odria. Communist Party backs the military 
junta. Uruguay: Five per cent of the votes; lost 
heavily in recent elections. Venezuela: Communist 
Party aids the military dictatorship, which tolerates 
Communists and uses them to hound the former 
elected party, Accion Democratica. | 

Summing up, there are some four hundred thou- 
sand members of the various Communist parties in 
Latin America. and they count on one million five 
hundred thousand backers among the twenty-one 
million voters. While there are exceptions, Com- 
munist strength is often greatest where poverty is 
worst — and where dictators rule. Will the Wash- 
ington conferees take note? 


An Understandable God 


This is not some vague, elusive God, difficult to 
comprehend, as Barth emphasizes in writing about, 
his God — ““That Other” that cannot be known 
save through special revelation. The God in which 
Universalists believe can be found and seen and 
known by anyone. For it is ever incarnating itself 
not in one man alone, but in all who have been won 
(intelligently) to wholehearted belief in this Good 
Will or Love. The author of the Fourth Gospel 
represents Jesus as saying to Philip, ““He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father.” Wherever a St. 
Paul, St. Francis, John Howard, David Livingstone, 
Dr. Grenfell, Gandhi, or any humble soul labors 
devotedly for the welfare of his fellow men, there 
God is seen. — Joun Murray Atwoop: 
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Reactions Of Our Readers 


“THE YOUNG RADICALS ARE THE HOPE OF 
THE FUTURE”’ 


To the Editor: 

Just a day or so before my seventieth birthday, a 
friend and neighbor on the South Dakota prairies where 
we both grew up, but who is now residing in California, 
sent me, in lieu of the conventional greeting, a letter I 
had written her in 1896. After fifty-five years to read 
a letter you had written yourself when you were sixteen! 
“Can you top that?” 

Compared to my present type of penmanship, it was 
a model. Such a neat little missive would be entirely 
beyond my powers today. Down to the closing paragraph 
it was uniform In that day I must have been good in 
one subject at least — that of penmanship. Today I must 
rely = the typewriter to make myself thoroughly under- 
stood. 

The letter had come from an institution to which I 
had been sent by my father, ostensibly for my education 
as I was supposed to be beyond the “‘deestrict”’ school, 
actually, as I learned later, with the idea of winning me 
away from my mother’s religion. Having had the tip, 
the good Methodist women, all older than myself, con- 
centrated on the state of my soul. So I became the 
victim of the ‘‘pack.”” And when they had succeeded in 
winnin my adolescent affection, they “moved in for the 
kill.” As “constant dropping will wear away a stone,” 
and I was far from being a “stone,” the result was in- 

-evitable. In the course of time I became ‘‘converted,” 
went through all the motions,— kneeling at the altar of 
the little Methodist Church, confessing my sins, accept- 
ing Jesus Christ, and all the rest of it. Down there at 
the altar rail, with the other young converts, my brother 
among them, for in those days my brother did every- 
thing I did, we felt a sense of peace. Thereafter the 
pressure let up. 


It was a difficult year in many ways, but fortunately 
I did not return as the family emigrated to the East. 
But my mother now had a pious little fraud to deal with, 
and it was sometimes slow-going, but eventually the 
‘tangles got ironed out. Is it strange that, after that 
‘experience, I should have developed a strong distaste for 
emotionalism in religion? Several years ago, when some- 
what under par in health, I felt that perhaps I could 
‘attend the orthodox church, right around the corner, so 
‘easy and convenient to reach in less than ten minutes. 
|I met some very fine and gentle people, kind neighbors, 
jeager to get me interested. But when the aged pastor 
| began in his sermon to emphasize the necessity of making 
| decisions, I made mine. I left. No one could understand 
it. I was told there were folks of all creeds there. I tried 
\to explain that I could not judge for others, but that I 
|must be true to myself. What was it the poet sang? 

“This above all to thine own self be true.” 

No one knows your background as well as you know it 
yourself. Others have not lived your life. I have had 
similar experiences since, but being older and more set 
in the mould, I have been able to resist. Sometimes we 
are forced to make compromises. I have friends in dis- 
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| 
tant places whose very living is dependent on their 
assuming to be what they really are not, deep down. 
They are people with wide sympathies and deep under- 
standing. We have talked together and accidentally 
discovered that we held the same convictions and enter- 
tained the same doubts, but life has placed them where 
they are not wholly free. They are the “religious under- 
ground,” perhaps. They are not to be judged. Who, 
after all, in so complicated a world, has the right to judge 
his neighbor? What seems right for you is wrong for me. 
Maybe it will always be that way. Young folks invariably 
worry their elders. We try to keep them in line and they 
burst out of control because they must. The young 
“radicals” are the hope of the future. They always have 
been and always will be. Religious history teaches us 
that. John Murray himself was one of them. Yet the 
Universalism of John Murray is hardly the Universalism 
of today. The Universalism of today will probably 
resemble very little that of tomorrow. 

Bertua Houston 

Brighton, Mass. 


ANSWERS PATTON’S QUESTIONS 
To the Editor: 


With sincere appreciation for the comments made by 
Kenneth L. Patton, in the March Leader on my article 
on worship, I offer answers to questions he has raised. 

He is, of course, correct in cataloguing me as a tradi- 
tionalist in worship forms, and I assure him that I am 
such because these forms are as he says “already at hand 
and in performance.” Worship is an immediate and 
constant essential in the effective life of man. I doubt 
that man wholesomely can postpone his worship until 
such time as perfect forms can be devised. His best 
course would seem to be in accepting those forms which 
are at hand and, within the bounds of an unshaken faith, 
to move toward more helpful expressions. We make a 
poor bargain when we sacrifice faith for ‘intellectual 
integrity”, which, while high-sounding, is very meagre 
spiritual fare and might more properly be termed stiff- 
necked scepticism. 

We have not outgrown our religion. Rather, a con- 
fused, secular state of mind holds us back from growing 
into it. The fact that, as Mr. Patten says, many scien- 
tists and philosophers find no evidence of a universal 

ower, seems to me to be eclipsed by the monumental 
cs of lives made divinely effective by belief in a loving 
omnipotent God. I do not agree with him that worship 
is only being emotional about our reason. Worship, like 
the other arts, must take us into the area of the unknown 
and unknowable, beyond the bounds of reason. 

Surely Mr. Patten, like the proverbial liberal, has both 
feet firmly planted in mid-air when, as a minister, he 
doubts that the church can induce worship. If he really 
means it when he says, “I wish that I were sure... 
that the church service is the most congenial place for 
worship”, he needs either to change his occupation or 
have more confidence in the power of wishful ‘thinking. 

AvBertT F, ZiEGLER 
Somerville, Mass. ’ 
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Our Library Desk 


PROGRESS IS UNORTHODOX 
By Fred I. Cairns 
The Beacon Press, Boston, 
Mass. 
Price $2.50 

Sermons seldom make good, read- 
able books. Mr. Cairns’ book is no 
exception to the rule. Progress Is 
Unorthodox is not quite a mediocre 
book; it does not quite make the 
rating of mediocrity. There is in it 
the sound and fury of an antagonis- 
tic soul that is neither restrained nor 
subtle. It is as though the author 
were writing this in an effort to 
prove something, to fight back, to 
justify, or even to make his charac- 
ters defend him and his position, 
whatever his position may be. We 
find in it countless sophmoric under- 
statements which do not carry over 
a pulpit effectiveness. As an ex- 
ample, “hanging on a cross is not a 
pleasant experience...” Tut, tut, 
and bravo for that, Mr. C. It is 
not, is it? But this may be unfair, 
since when the statement was made 
in the pulpit it may have evoked a 
desirable response. Not so with the 
reader. 

The theme implies only half a 
tale. Progress is unorthodox, he 
says. So also is retrogression. The 
proponents of backward, reaction- 
ary measures are also considered 
unorthodox. It is not only the 
righteous pioneers who suffer. The 
sincere advocate of the conservative 
way may also die on a cross. Un- 
orthodoxy and persecution do not 

rove that a man is right or that he 
is making a contribution. 

The author has an unfortunate 
habit, unfortunate from the reader’s 
point of view, of explaining, justi- 
fying and elucidating before we 
know what profound and daring 
claim he is to make, as in chapter 
five. “This is a story of controversy 
in religion; but merely to record the 
bases of disagreement would serve 
little purpose which has not already 
been achieved,...” He goes on, “A 
story about controversy must in- 
clude interpretations, reactions, 
asides, ...” These words open the 
chapter. Why not dive in and ex- 
plain later? Added to these criti- 
cisms, we must say that the author 
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does not always give credit for quo- 
tations, unless he is quoting himself 
and is too modest to tell the reader. 
Such aggravations do not make a 
great or a good book. They may 
make superb sermons. I fear I can- 
not agree with Mr. Otto’s judgment, 
that this book is “long overdue.” 
Gentlemen of the cloth may find 
some sermon 
That is one of its assets. 
THEODORE A. WEBB 


THE SOCIAL APPLICATION OF 
CHRISTIANITY 

By Guy Kendall 

The Macmillan Company 

Price $1.25 

This little book, as the author 
says in the introduction, is “con- 
cerned with Christian social prin- 
ciples and how they have worked 
out, or failed to work out, in his- 
tory.”’ One hundred and forty-three 
pages hardly provides scope enough 
for a very thorough-going exposi- 
tion of such a purpose. The author, 
however, has written an interesting 
volume even though he spends what 
seems to me at least, too much time 
onakind of biblical exegesis in trying 
to set forth Christian social prin- 
ciples. Trying to find either in 
biblical authority or in church his- 
tory any consistent and clear set of 
social principles is an impossible 
task. The author, perhaps without 
that intention, shows nevertheless 
the difficulty of trying to accomplish 
this task by indicating the contra- 
dictions present in the scriptures 
and in the practices of the Churches 
from their inception. To the oft 
repeated claim, for example, that 
the family is the center of the 
Christian life, the author points out 
that the most striking sayings of, 
Jesus on family affairs are negative 
and against the exclusiveness of this 
claim. The author’s own thoughts 
are discovered in his sentence: 
“Granted the necessity of family 
life, there is fully as much need in 
general to protest against the tyran- 
nies as to plead for its maintenance, 
though at the present time possibly 
the latter may be more urgent.” 
While I personally think that 


social principles, if there be any 


illustrations in it. ~ 


such things, have to be universal 
and not merely “Christian” if they 
are to have any validity, I appre- 
ciate the spirit of concern for the 
worth of persons that the author 
reflects in handling this subject and 
his conviction that love or Agape is 
the solvent of human problems. 
There is one statement found in 
the chapter, The Church Visible and 
Invisible, that I think all religious. 
liberals could well ponder in these 
days of growing fear, reaction and 
coercion “. Coercive action is 
due to lack of faith that truth will 
in the long run prevail by its own 
persuasiveness.”” 
—Mason F, McGinness 


RELIGION AND THE 
NEW PSYCHOLOGY 

By Alson J. Smith 

Doubleday & Company 

Price $2.50 

This is a small book, only one 
hundred and eighty-eight pages in 
all, but it is an important book. Mr. 
Smith here gives a condensed reports 
on the extensive experiments in 
parapsychology which have been in 
progress at Duke University under 
Professor Joseph Banks Rhine for 
nearly two decades. Reference is 
made, of course, to similar work in 
other universities. ~ es 
The implications for religion in 

this field of investigation are posi- 
tively exciting. The parapsycholo- 
gists are not esoteric devotees; they 
are hard-headed scientists working 
in the field of extra sensory percep- 
tion and their work merits respect- 
ful attention from students of 


religion. 
E..HLL 


CONNECTICUT ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 
The Annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Women of 
Connecticut will be held at the 
Church of the Messiah in New 
Haven, Connecticut, on Friday, 
May 18, 1951 at 2:00 P.M., for the 
hearing of annual reports, the elec- 
tion BE officers and for any other — 
business that shall legally come 
before the meeting. 
DorotHea D. WILLIAMS, 
Secretary 
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Association Of Universalist Women 


THE A.U.W. AND FEDERAL UNION 


Ever since the Joint Commission 
on Universalist-Unitarian Federal 
Union undertook its task of survey- 
ing the situation and endeavoring to 
form a “comprehensive plan” to 
present to the respective conven- 
tions this coming fall, Universalist 
women have been wondering how 
the A.U.W. will fit into this plan; 
for “auxiliaries” are to be included 
in the survey. In fact, a recommen- 
dation was sent from the 1950 Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian Institute at 
Camp Radford, California, that im- 
mediate steps be taken for a federa- 
tion of our two women’s organiza- 
tions. 

_In other departments of the 
church, there has already been sys- 
tematic co-operation between the 
two denominations. Collaboration 
in summer institute programs of 
youth groups and the use of a com- 
mon educational curriculum in 
church schools are the most out- 
standing instances. The women 
have also had some experience in 

working together. A group of Uni- 
_ tarian women aid substantially in 
financing the Elliott P. Joslin Camp. 
Over one hundred Universalist 
groups joined in the ‘former Unita- 
rian sewing project for children 
overseas. 

It is now time to consider further 
areas in which the women of the two 
denominations may begin to work 
for a fuller co-operation. 
SIMILARITIES 

Any systematic plan for federal 
union must begin with an anlysis of 
the ideals and general methods of the 
two organizations. A glance at the 
de vat of the Unitarian Alliance 
_ will assure us that they are practi- 
_ cally identical with our own. (These 
objectives will be quoted in The 
_ Bulletin for May.) 

As to liberal theology: Unitarian- 
ism contains fully as many differing 
viewpoints as does Universalism. 

As to method: the democratic 

inciple is fundamental throughout 
th organizations. The Unitarian 
' “Alliance Branch’, like the local 
_ Association, is an independent unit. 
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DIFFERENCES 

This division of the field into 
“regions” rather than by states is 
one of the chief differences between 
the Alliance and the A.U.W. There 
are eight of these regions, each with 
its vice-president and two directors, 
except ne the New England region, 
which because of its greater number 
of branches has fifteen directors. 
These eight regional directors and 
twenty-nine directors, with the Pres- 
ident, Vice President, Secretary and 
Treasurer, constitute the Board of 
Directors; this Board mieets four 
times a year. The Branches are 
represented by elected delegates at 
the annual business meeting of the 
Alliance in May. 

The Universalist Board, on the 
other hand,consists of a President, 
two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, 
Treasurer and four Trustees; from 
the vice-presidents and trustees are 
appointed Chairmen to supervise 
the various Departments; Finance, 
North Carolina, the Camps for Dia- 
betic Children, Outreach, and Social 
Action. 

Like its Executive Board, the paid 
administrative Staff of the Alliance 
is larger than that of the A.U.W., 
consisting of an Administrator, a 
Program Consultant, and a clerical 
staff of four, which includes a 
bookkeeper. 

The Program of the General Al- 
liance Branches is organized through 
six major Committees: Churchman- 
ship, Education, Inter-Faith, Ser- 
vice, Unitarian Extension and World 
Fellowship. Each Branch has as 


many of these committees as is feas- _ 


ible. Yearly packets mailed to 
Branch committees fulfill much the 
same purpose as do the Universalist 
Bulletin and Yearbook. 

The principal difference between 
the two organizations is in its finan- 
cial set-up. The General Alliance, 
as a participating member of the 
United Unitarian Appeal, has agreed 
not to solicit funds for its regular 
budgetary requirements. It is sup- 
ported by dues (35 cents from each 
member), by a share of funds raised 
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by the Appeal, by life memberships, 
a memorial fund, and income from 
invested funds in .the form of lega- 
cies and other gifts. 

The A.U.W., on the other hand, 
does not participate in the Univer- 
salist Unified Appeal, but has its 
own budget and its independent 
national projects. The National 
organization does not set dues for 
its members. 

From a study of these organiza- 
tional differences, it will readily be 
seen that many adjustments will 
have to be made before federal 
union is achieved. We should begin 
at once to promote a fuller factual 
knowledge and a more sympathetic 
understanding of each other’s orga- 
nizations. This will take time, ob- 
servation, open-minded thought and 
discussion among members of both 
bodies. Ifa plan is to be presented 
to the Biennial Convention in 
August, this whole matter should be 
a definite topic for study at every 
summer institute. 

AREAS FOR POSSIBLE 
COLLABORATION 

What areas would seem most fav- 
orable for initiating some definite 
move toward federal union? Here 
are a few suggestions that have been 
made. 

1. In the area of Service. The 
success of our former co-operative 
sewing project would suggest a sim- 
ilar new project in some type of 
humanitarian work, such as Mental 
Health, work with displaced i 
sons, and other forms of rehabili- 
tation. 

2. Regional or “area” conferences 
representing both groups would be 
most valuable in nately mutual 
understanding. The New Hamp- 
shire State Alliance’s annual meet- 
ings of delegates from both fellow- 
ships is already building this firm 
basis of understanding among the 
churches of that state. 

3. Educational programs in the 
same area could be combined, thus 
providing larger and more effective 
groups for study, lectures and dis- 
cussion, 


(continued on page 172) 
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Department of Education 
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HEADQUARTERS: WHAT IT IS AND WHAT IT DOES 


The co-operation among the va- 
rious offices which make up The 
Universalist Church of America at 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, is an on- 
going process without which your 
staff could not carry’on its work. 

As some members of the staff aid 
in planning programs, consult with 
visitors, participate in meetings, go 
on field trips and prepare written 
materials, the secretarial staff sees 
that all the various details around 
these things move smoothly. Never 
a day goes by without inter-office 
as well as inter-departmental advice 
and consultation. One of the many 
pleasures of association within the 
building is that, in case of need, the 
resources of any department are 
made readily available to another. 
Since many Universalists have not 
visited at 16 Beacon Street, let us 
look at the offices on the four floors 
of our building located diagonally 
across from the State House on 
Beacon Hill. On the top floor is a 
conference room with lovely fire- 
place where board meetings and all 
kinds of conferences are held, and 
two offices of the Children’s Divi- 
sion of the Department of Educa- 
tion. Moving down a flight brings 
one to the headquarters of the Di- 
rector of Youth Activities, the Asso: 
ciation of Universalist Women, and 
of the Superintendent of Universa- 
list Uhegches in Massachusetts. The 
second floor is given over to the 
offices of the General Superinten- 
dent, the Secretary and the secre- 
tarial staff of The Universalist 
Church of America, the Director of 
the Unified Appeal, the Director of 
the Department of Service Projects 
and the Director of the Department 
of Public Relations for the denomi- 
nation. On the first floor, redeco- 
rated three years ago in modern 
style yet in keeping with the 1808 
period of the building, a visitor is 
welcomed by the receptionist and 
telephone operator. Here, also is 
the office of the Director of the De- 
artment of Education and the 

an Library from which books and 
visual aids are sent to churches 
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throughout the country. Respon- 
sibility for the library rests with 
Mrs. Janet Stover, well-known to 
all Universalists through correspon- 
dence or. personal acquaintance, 
who adds her picture of some of the 
many things ee work on the staff 
involves in the form of a letter to 
Mr. Colbert, Director of the De- 
partment of Education. 


A SECRETARY’S DAY 
Dear “‘Boss’’: 

Someone has: just informed me 
that your last suggestion before 
leaving for three weeks in the South 
was something about an article for 
The Christian Leader on how I 
spend a day as senior secretary of 
the Department of Education! Did 
you think that possibly there might 
not be enough to do while you were 
away from the office? It’s the same 
old story, never enough hours in 
which to accomplish everything. 

Early this morning it seemed a 
good idea to tackle the business of 
filing the stack of second class mail 
which has accumulated for weeks; 
so after getting both desks com- 
pletely covered and everything in 
a lovely mess, the morning mail ar- 
rived, the telephone started ringing, 
and the day began. 

A request from a minister for 
visual aids for Sunday (it is now 
Wednesday) meant that everything 
was dropped until the film strips, 
kodachromes, et cetera, which he 
wanted were selected, inspected, 
listed and packed ready for mailing. 


A letter from a committee mem- 
ber informed us that the dates se- 
lected for a meeting were impos- 
sible for him, so ten more letters 
have been written and perhaps we 
can straighten that out before the 
end of the week. 

We bought the strongest case we 
could find for a Traveling Library, 
and after shifting the books and 
pamphlets half a dozen times finally 
managed to make them fit. It has 
been guaranteed to survive the 
wear and tear of many mailings! 
Now the library is practically ready 
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to make its first trip. 

We drafted three Area Meeting 
letters and cut the stencils; ad- 
dressed about two hundred enve- 
loves and the letters will go out 
tomorrow. 

Yes, I went back to the filing job 
later in the day and placed most of 
the materials in their proper places 
where it is hoped we shall be able to 
locate them when needed. 

The afternoon mail brought a re- 
quest for half a dozen library books 
so again everything else was put 
aside until the books were selected, 
listed and packed and a letter of 
explanation written. We've sent 
out a number of books while you 
have been away. 

Mary Lillie es been working on 
Institute plans and dictated several 
letters this afternoon. Those are 
now in the mail. Our information 
for the over-all Institute folder, 
showing individual Universalist and 
Unitarian and jointly planned in- 
stitutes throughout the country, 
was completed and taken to the 
Division of Education of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association who are 
arranging for the printing this year 
as we did for that of last season. 

We have had seven visitors today, 
representing North Carolina, Can- 
ton, N. Y., Connecticut, western 
Massachusetts and greater Boston, 
and, of course, the usual number of 
telephone calls, plus the inter-com- 
munications from our co-workers in 
the building. 

We’ll be glad to have you back in 
the office the first week in April and 
to hear about all the contacts which 
you have made in our churches from 
Washington, D. C., to Florida.. 

Yours sincerely, 
Janet M. Stover 


THE NORTHFIELD 
MISSIONARY CONFERENCE 


The annual Missionary Confer- 
ence will be held at Northfield, July 
2-10. Those who plan to use the 
study books provided by the Joint — 
Commission on Missionary Educa- 
tion will receive expert help at these 


-sessions. 
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_ News of Churches and Church People 


Four presidents of Parent-Teacher Associations discussing 
with Mrs. Wilson Lyons, Education Chairman, Wellesley, the 
first of three plays for parents to be given in the Universalist 
Church, April 4, April 27, and May 18, in co-operation with the 
National Association for Mental Health and the American 


Theatre Wing. 


Seated at the table (left to right) are Almore Thompson, 
Sprague Parent-Teacher Association; Mrs. Lyons; Guy Cun- 


ningham, 


Hardy Parent-Teacher Association; Mrs. 


James 


Lyttle, Perrin Parent-Teacher Association; all members of the 
Wellesley Church. Standing are Richard Taffe, Natick Parent- 
‘Teacher Association and the Rev. Dana E. Klotzle, minister of 


the Wellesley church. 


DICK BEGINS PASTORATE 
IN LYONS, OHIO 

_ For the first time in more than a 
quarter of a century, the Lyons 
Universalist Church has a minister 
in residence. The people of this 
‘church have not been inactive, how- 
ever, nor have the doors been closed 
‘across these years due to the ab- 
sence of professional leadership. 
There is an active and growing 
church school in session every Sun- 
day under the leadership of Super- 
‘intendent Lyle Sanford. The women 
of the church carry on in many sig- 
‘nificant and worthwhile ways. 
Monthly services have been con- 
ducted by the State Superintendent, 
‘the Rev. Donald K. Evans, D.D. 
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The new ministry began with the 
arrival of the Rev. Robert T. Dick 
and his family here, on April first. 
Mr. Dick comes to Lyons from the 
Universalist Church at Bristol, New 
York, where he has served for the 
past three and one-half years. Dur- 
ing his pastorate there the Bristol 
Church was chosen to represent 


rural Universalist Churches in a. 


“Pilot Project” study under the di- 
rection of. the Education Depart- 
ment of The Universalist Church of 
America. That project is continu- 
ing. In his training in the ministry, 
Mr. Dick specialized in the work of 
the rural ministry. He is chairman 
of the Town and Country Commis- 
sion of the national denomination. 


CALIFORNIA UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The California State Convention 
will be held in the First Universalist 
Church of Los Angeles, May 12. 


Dr. Floyd H. Ross of USC School 
of Religion will be the guest speaker, 
Dr. Ross’s subject will be, The 
East and West Today. 

A choric program is to be pre- 
sented by students from the Starr 
King School for the ministry 
(Berkeley) under the direction of 
Dean Josiah R. Bartlett. 


There will also be a joint meeting 
of The Southwest Conference of 
Religious Liberals (Unitarian and 
Universalists) at the same time. 


DR. ULYSSES S. MILBURN 
PRESENTS ARTIFACT COL- 
LECTION TO ST. LAWRENCE 
UNIVERSITY 

The Rev. Ulysses S. Milburn, 
D.D., has recently presented to St. 
Lawrence University, Canton, N.Y., 
his Alma Mater, his collection 
of Indian artifacts of the Stone Age. 

The collection consists of over 
seven hundred and fifty articles, in- 
cluding arrowheads, knives, scrap- 
ers, rimmers, grooved axes, celts, 
hammers, pestles, banner stones 
and pipe. 

All the articles were obtained 
from the same section in central 
Ohio, near his early home. 

Dr. Milburn gave his Nathaniel 
Hawthorne collection, considered 
one of the most complete in a pri- 
vate collection in the country, to 
the same university some time ago. 


ROCKLAND, MAINE, TO CELE- 
BRATE FIFTIETH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF DR. LOWE’S ORDI- 
NATION 

The First Universalist Church of 
Rockland, Maine, will celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of its minister, 
Dr. John Smith Lowe, past General 
Superintendent of Universalist 
Churches, on Sunday June 3, next. 

Dr. Robert Cummins, General 
Superintendent, will be present rep- 
resenting The Universalist Church 
of America and will preach the 
Occasional Sermon. 
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_ REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SURVEY AND EVALUATION 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 
y-Laws ; 
THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH OF 
AMERICA 


1, Amend PREAMBLE by substituting 
“maintain” for “establish”, substitute 
phrase “propagate the Christian faith” 
with ‘“‘and propagate the teachings of 
Jesus’, and striking out “and help the 
Kingdom of God to come, do”, so that it 
shall read: 

“We, the people of the Universalist 
Church, in order to maintain fellowship, 
and propagate the teachings of Jesus, 
hereby organize ourselves into an ec- 
clesiastical corporation.” 

*2. Amend Article III, Section 1 by striking 
out the words “and subordinate organiza- 
tions” and inserting the words, “state con- 
ventions, and parishes”, so that it shall 
read: ‘ 

“1. The General Assembly, constituted 
as hereinafter provided, exercising juris- 
diction over all clergymen, state con- 
ventions, and parishes in ecclesiastical 
fellowship with The Universalist Church 
of America.” 

3. Amend Article IV as follows: 

a. Insert in Section I after “members of” 
the words: “‘and elected by”. 
b. Insert Article XII (Organization of the 
General Assembly) as new Section 2. 
c. Re-number present Section 2 to become 
Section 3, strike out the words “in such 
manner as the General Assembly may 
prescribe”, and add ‘‘support no less than 
eight public worship services annually, 
maintain a regularly constituted and func- 
tioning Parish, whose minister is in fellow- 
ship with The Universalist Church of 
America, have an annual meeting of the 
members, electing Trustees, make annual 
reports to The Universalist Church of 
America; and whose financial records show 
a conscientious effort to pay its Fair Share 
of denominational support.” So that it 
shall read: “To be entitled to such lay 
delegates each parish must support no less 
than eight public worship services an- 
nually, maintain a regularly constituted 
and functioning Parish, whose minister is 
in feHowship with The Universalist Church 
of America, have an annual meeting of the 
members, electing Trustees, make annual 
reports to The Universalist Church of 
America; and whose financial records show 
a conscientious effort to pay its Fair Share 
of denominational support.” 
d. Strike out present Section 3. . 
e. In Section 4, strike out the words “but 
a less number may adjourn, and demand 
the attendance of absentees’” so that it 
shall read: 

“Members from seven states, but not 

less in aggregate than twenty-five per- 

sons, shall be a quorum to do business.” 
f. Insert Article XJII Section 1 as new 
Section 5. 
g. Insert Article XIII Section 2 as new 
Section 6. 
So that the entire Article shall read as 
follows: 


*must be again ratified in 1953; see Article XVI 
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ARTICLE IV — The General Assembly 
1. There shall be, and hereby is, consti- 
tuted a legislative body to be known as the 
General Assembly. It shall be composed 
first, of the officers of The Universalist 
Church of America and the members of its 
Board of Trustees; second, of the Presi- 
dent, not more than three Vice-Presidents, 
Secretary, and Treasurer of each State 
Convention in fellowship; third, of State, 
regional or provincial Superintendents; 
fourth, of all ordained ministers in fellow- 
ships; fifth, of two lay delegates from each 
parish in fellowship, who shall be members 
of and elected by the parish they represent; 
sixth, of all former presidents of The Uni- 
versalist Church of America. 

2. The Secretary of each State Convention 
shall certify to the Secretary of The Uni- 
versalist Church of America, previous to 
each regular session of the General As- 
sembly, the names of its President, Vice- 
Presidents, Secretary, Treasurer, and 
State Superintendent; and the Clerk of 
each parish shall certify to the Secretary of 
The Universalist Church of America the 
names of its delegates; and no person shall 
be recognized as a member of the Assem- 
bly without certification except by special 
vote of the Assembly itself. 

3. To be entitled to such lay delegates each 
parish must: “support no less than eight 
public worship services annually, maintain 
a regularly constituted and functioning 
parish, whose minister is in fellowship with 
The Universalist Church of America, have 
an annual meeting of the members, elect- 
ing Trustees; make annual reports to The 
Universalist Church of America; and 
whose financial records show a conscien- 
tious effort to pay its Fair Share of de- 
nominational support.” 


4, Members from seven states, but not- 


less in aggregate than twenty-five persons, 
shall be a quorum to do business. 

5. All members of Committees, who are 
not members of the Assembly, whenever 
their reports are under consideration, shall 
be entitled to the privileges of the floor, 
without the right to vote. 

6. Representatives of Universalists not 
within the jurisdiction of The Universalist 
Church of America, and of other religious 
denominations duly accredited to it, shall 
be reported by the Committee on Cre- 
dentials, received by the President, and 
assigned to seats in the Assembly. They 
shall have the privileges of the floor with- 
out the right to vote. 


. Amend Article V by striking out Section 
2, and re-numbering present Section 3 as, 


Section 2, so that the Article shall read: 
ARTICLE V— Powers of the General 
Assembly 

1. The General Assembly shall be the legis- 
lative body of The Universalist Church of 
America, empowered to enact any and all 
measures necessary or incidental to the 
welfare of the Church. 

2. The General Assembly shall have power 
to enact laws of Fellowship, Government 
and Discipline which shall be binding on 
all State Conventions, parishes, and clergy- 
men, It shall be the final court of appeal in 
all cases which are appealable in accord- 
ance with such laws. 


5. Re-number Article XI as Article VI (Ses- 
sions of the General Assembly), and amend 
as follows: 

a. In Section 1, strike out the words ‘‘on 
the Wednesday preceding the fourth 
Sunday in October, at 10:00 o’clock A.M., 
at such place as it may have appointed. If 
no place has thus been appointed,” and 
insert the words “At such time and place 
as’’; and strike out further the words “the 
place; and it may also change the time or 
place whenever in its judgment a change 
is necessary”; so that the Section shall 
read: 

“1, The General Assembly shall meet bi- 
ennially at such time and place as the 
Board of Trustees shall designate.” 


b. Re-number Section 3 as Section 2; | 


strike out the words, “and special”; substi- 
tute the word “six” for “one” referring to 
“month”; and strike out the last sentence; 
so that it shall read: 

“2, Public Notice of regular sessions of the 
General Assembly shall be given by the 
Secretary at least six months before the 
time fixed therefor in some paper of general 
denominational circulation. 

c. Re-number Section 2 to be Section 3; 
and add this sentence: “In the case of a 
special session public notice shall be given 
at least one month before the time fixed 
thereof, and shall state the purposes for 
which it is called,” so that the section shall 
read: 

“3. Special sessions of the General Assem- 
bly may be called by the Board of Trustees 
at such time and place as it may appoint 
whenever such action may seem to it 
advisable, and shall be called whenever a 
written request setting forth the reasons, 
and signed by the Presidents of at least 
five State Conventions, shall be presented 
to the Secretary. In the case of a special 
session public notice shall be given at least 
one month before the time fixed thereof, 
and shall state the purposes for which it is 
called.” ; 

So that Article VI shall read: ; 

1. The General Assembly shall meet bi- 
ennially at such time and place as the 
Board of Trustees shall designate. ; 
2. Public notice of regular sessions of the 
General Assembly shall be given by the 
Secretary at least six months before the 
time fixed therefor in some paper of general 
denominational circulation. 

3. Special sessions of the General Assembly 


may be called by the Board of Trustees at | 


such time and place as it may appoint 
whenever such action may seem to it 
advisable, and shall be called whenever a 
written request setting forth the reasons, 
and signed by the Presidents of at least 
five State Conventions, shall be presented 
to the Secretary. In the case of a special 
session public notice shall be given at least 
one month before the time fixed thereof, 
and spall state the purposes for which it is 
called. 


4, The delegates to the preceding regular 


session shall be delegates at any special 
session, if no others have been chosen. 
6. Re-number Article VI so that it shall be 


Article VII, entitled, “Officers: Their Elec. 


tion, and Terms of Office” and amend as 
follows: ; wii 


The Christian Leader’ 


a. In Section 1 add the words “ten Trus- 
tees” after the word ‘Treasurer’; strike out 
sentences 2 and 3; add sentence: “‘Eligibil- 
ity to hold office in The Universalist 
Church of America shall be limited to 
ersons who are active members of a local 
iversalist Church;’’ so that this section 
shall read: 
“1, The officers of The Universalist Church 
of America shall be a President, a Secre- 
tary, a Treasurer, ten Trustees, and a 
General Superintendent. Eligibility to hold 
office in The Universalist Church of 
America shall be limited to persons who 
are active members of a local Universalist 
church.” 
b. Strike out Section 2 and insert new 
Section 2 to read: ‘“‘A President shall be 
elected at each regular session of the 
General Assembly. Five Trustees shall be 
elected biennially by the General Assembly 
for a term of four years. A Secretary, a 
Treasurer, and a General Superintendent 
shall be elected by the Board of Trustees 
biennially.” 

_¢. Strike out Section 3 and insert new Sec- 

tion 3 which shall read: “The President and 
each Trustee shall be eligible for one re- 
election. In no case shall a member of the 
Board of Trustees hold office for a period 
exceeding eight consecutive years. 
d. Strike out Section 5. 
So that Article VII shall read: 
1. The offices of The Universalist Church 
of America shall be a President, a Secre- 
tary, a Treasurer, ten Trustees, and a 
General Superintendent. Eligibility to hold 
office in The Universalist Church of 
America shall be limited to persons who 
are active members of a local Universalist 
church, 
2. A President shall be elected at each 
regular session of the General Assembly. 
Five Trustees shal! be elected biennially by 
the General Assembly for a term of four 
years. A Secretary, a Treasurer, and a 
General Superintendent shall be elected 
| by the Board of Trustees biennially. 
3. The President and each Trustee shall be 
eligible for one re-election. In no case shall 
a member of the Board of Trustees hold 
office for a period exceeding eight consecu- 
tive years. 
| 4. All officers elected by the Assembly shall 
continue in office until their successors 
shall be chosen and qualified. 
7. Creation of new article to be numbered 
Article VIII, entitled, “Departments” 
| which shall read: 

1, The work of The Universalist Church 

of America shall function through the 

following Departments: Ministry, Educa- 
tion, Service, Business Administration 

Survey and Evaluation, Extension, Publi- 

cations and Public Relations, and any 
others which may from time to time be 

created by the General Assembly, 

2. The Department Chairmen shall be 
elected by the General Assembly for their 
| respective departments, and their election 
' shall constitute election as Trustees. 
| 3. Until the number of Departments shall 
| be equal to the ten Trustees to be elected, 
| the additional Trustees to be elected shall 
_ be chosen without regard to any special 
_ Departments, 

_ 4, Each Department shall have a board, 
_ nominated by the Chairman of the Depart- 
| ment in cooperation with the General 
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Superintendent and appointed by the 
Board of Trustees. The number of persons 
to be appointed on any board shall be sub- 
ject to approval by the Board of Trustees. 
No department board members, except the 
chairman, shall be members of the Board 
of Trustees. Appointments shall be for two 
years and no member, except the chair- 
man, shall serve for more than six years. 
Staff employed in any Department shall 
be nominated by the department board 
and engaged by the Board of Trustees. 
Duties of Departments shall be: 

(a) The Department of Education shall 
coordinate the educational activities of the 
Church and its auxiliaries, The Association 
of Universalist Women, and The Univer- 
salist Youth Fellowship, discover needs, 
and frame and direct educational programs. 
This includes sharing with the local church 
in the discovery of needs, the direction of 
staff in field work, devising programs for 
children, youth and adults, preparation of 
educational materials, and leadership 
training in improved techniques in teach- 
ing and learning. 

(b) The Department of the Ministry — 
The duties ofthe Department of the Minis- 
try shall be: To encourage enlistment in 
the professional ministry of the Universal- 
ist Church (a) by bringing its opportunities 
to the attention of young people in Uni- 
versalist congregations, (b) by canvassing 
promising students in colleges, and (c) by 
the discovery of ministers in other denom- 
inational fellowships. qualified for the 
Universalist ministry. 

To counsel and encourage students in 
Universalist theological schools augment- 
ing their formal training with such instruc- 
tion through conferences as shall acquaint 
them with the organization and program 
of the Universalist Church. 

To confer with representatives of Uni- 
versalist theological schools regarding the 
changing needs of the ministry, its instruc- 
tion and equipment. 

To investigate and to recommend to the 
Trustees of The Universalist Church of 
America action upon application for 
scholarship aid. 

To investigate and to recommend to the 
Trustees of The Universalist Church of 
America action upon pension applications. 
To administer the Gunn Fund. 

To provide for the reception and welcome 
of new arrivals into the ministry, and to be 
concerned for the welfare of old ministers 
and their wives and for the widows of 
ministers. 

(c) The Department of Business Ad- 
ministration — It shall be the duty of this 
department to bring to the attention of 
the Board of Trustees any matters con- 
cerning the business relations and financial 
dealings of the Church which in its. judg- 
ment need revision or modification, 
inauguration or abolition. 

It shall further be charged specifically with 
the establishment of sound business pro- 
cedures in the operation of the Church; the 
responsibility for the collection of the Fair 
Share of denominational support from 
each church, and the operation of the head- 
quarters building; and assist The Uni- 
versalist Retirement Society in any way 
possible. 

(d) The Department of Service 

(e) The Department of Survey and Evalu- 
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ation shall maintain scrutiny of the 
church’s functioning in accordance with its 
adopted policies and procedures; seek to 
make the church more effective by render- 
ing suggestions for smoother operation and 
wiser practices; evaluate the effectiveness 
of the church’s program; and be of service 
as it shall be directed by the Board of 
Trustees. 

(f) The Department of Extension shall be 
concerned with the extension of Universal- 
ism and its board shall be charged with the 
responsibility, under the leadership of the 
General Superintendent, to work with 
state superintendents, conventions, region- 
al organizations and auxiliaries to that end. 
Its specific functions shall be: To establish 
policies and plans for the formation and 
support of new church groups; to investi- 
gate dormant and closed churches with a 
view to revitalization when warranted; to 
survey, promote and develop new fellow- 
ship units or church groups. 
Administration: To allocate income from 
trust funds and other funds designated for 
extension of the program of Universalism; 
to initiate procedures for the sale of unused 
church properties and the administration 
of funds obtained from such for the estab- 
lishment of new fellowship units; to file 
definite and accurate records showing 
growth and achievement in this field; to 
make available plans and expert advice on 
church architecture and building. 

(g) The Department of Publications 

(h) The Department of Public Relations 
is charged with the planning, promotion 
and carrying out of programs and policies 
which will develop public good will toward 
the Church. 

The purposes of the Department of Public 
Relations are; To promote understanding 
between The Universalist Church of 
America, its auxiliary organizations, state 
conventions and local churches; to present 
to the public through the press, the radio, 
and any other available medium informa- 
tion to promote the best interests of the 
Universalist Church and increase under- 
standing of the message and program of 
Universalism; to work with the Depart- 
ment of Publications in the dissemination 
of Universalist literature and with all de- 
partments in the development of their 
work; to assist auxiliary organizations, 
state conventions and local churches in 
developing their own program of public 
relations; to maintain a file of press re- 
leases, news stories and publicity material 
relating to the program and interests of the 
Universalist Church. 

Re-number Article VII to Article IX en- 
titled “Duties of Officers” and amend as 
follows: 

a. In Section 1 add the word “sessional” 
following the word “‘all’ 

b. In Section 1 add the words “‘except the 
Nominating Committee” so that this sec- 
tion shall read: 

“1. Of the President: He shall preside at 
all meetings of the General Assembly, shall 
appoint all sessional committees, except 
the Nominating Committee, unless the 
Assembly shall otherwise order, and per- 
form such additional service as naturally 
pertains to his office. In the absence of the 
President, the chairman or vice-chairman 
of the Board of Trustees shall preside.” 
c. In Section 2, first paragraph, strike out 
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“and” after “Trustees” and add to the 
sentence “and shall refer all recommenda- 
tions to the proper departments.” 

So that it shall read: ‘‘Of the Secretary: 
He shall give due notice of all meetings of 
the General Assembly and of the Board of 
Trustees, shall keep full minutes of their 
proceedings, and shall refer all recommen- 
dations to the proper departments.” 

d. Substitute Section 4 with the following: 
4, Of the General Superintendent: He 
shall be the executive officer of The Uni- 
versalist Church of America, exercising 
supervision of its programs and policies. 
He shall recommend to the Assembly and 
the Board such measures as will in his 
judgment deepen the spiritual life of the 
Church and increase its power to fulfull its 
faith. He shall be the superintendent of all 
unorganized districts and parishes in 
regions where no state convention exists. 
He shall be chairman of the executives 
with whom he shall meet not less than five 
times a year, and of the superintendents 
with whom he shall meet not less than 
once a year. He shall counsel with depart- 
ment chairmen in the selection of their 
respective boards. He shall serve ex 
officio, without vote on the Board of Trust- 
ees, on all committees, commissions ap- 
pointed by the Board of Trustees, as well 
as on all departmental boards. He shall 
receive such salary as the Board of Trust- 
-ees shall determine.” 

9. Re-number Article VIII to Article X and 
amend as follows: 
a. Retitle “The Board of Trustees” 
b. Substitute Section 1 for the following: 
“1, The Board of Trustees shall consist of 
the President of The Universalist Church 
of America and the ten Trustees.” 
c. Substitute Section 2 for the following: 
“2. At the first meeting of the Board of 
Trustees held after each biennial session of 
the General Assembly it shall elect a chair- 
man, who may be the President of The 
Universalist Church of America, and a 
vice-chairman. In éase of the death or 
resignation of the President or of his in- 
capacity to serve, the chairman of the 
Board, or, if the President is chairman, the 
vice-chairman, shall act as President until 
the Board shall fill the vacancy.” 
d. Re-number Article VIII Section 1 to be 
Article X Section 3... and add the fol- 
lowing paragraph: ‘“‘all persons, whether 
officers, appointees, or employees of The 
Universalist Church of America, who 
handle funds shall be given salaries com- 
mensurate with their responsibilities, and 
all fees, commissions, or other emoluments 
shall become the property of The Univers- 
alist Church of America and appear in all 
financial reports.” 
e. Re-number Article VIII Section 2 to be 
Article X Section 4 
f. Re-number Article VIII Section 3 to be 
Article X Section 5 
g. Re-number Article VIII Section 4 to be 
Article X Section 6 ° 
h. Re-number Article VIII Section 5 to be 
Article X Section 7 
i. Re-number Article VIII Section 6 to be 
Article X Section 8 
j. Substitute the paragraph on the Ex- 
ecutive Committee for the following: 
“An Executive Committee consisting of 
the Chairman of the Board, four Trustees 
and the General Superintendent shall, in 
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the intervals between the sessions of the 
Board, have supervision and direction of 
the general affairs of The Universalist 
Church of America. The Executive Com- 
mittee shall meet quarterly and submit to 
the Board at each meeting a record of its 
proceedings since the last meeting.” 

k. Substitute the paragraph on the 
Finance and Investment Committee for 
the following which shall be entitled 
“Investment Committee”: 

“An Investment Committee consisting of 
five members, two of whom shall be 
members of the Board, shall have full 
power to invest and reinvest the funds of 
The Universalist Church of America in the 
intervals between the sessions of the 
Board, but such action must be unanimous. 
All changes in investments shall be re- 
ported at the next meeting of the Board.” 
1. Re-number Article VI Section 5 on 
‘filling vacancies’ to be Article X Section 9, 
and amend by striking out the word 
‘chairman’ in the third sentence and in- 
serting the word ‘secretary’ so that the 
sentence shall read: “Sixty days prior to 
the regular or a special meeting of the 
Board of Trustees the Secretary shall 
notify the Trustees by mail of the vacancy 
or vacancies to be filled, and each Trustee 
may submit names therefor.” 

10. Re-number Article IX to Article XI 
entitled “State Conventions and Parishes” 
and amend as follows: 

a. In Section 4 strike out the words ‘“‘and 
shall devote special attention to Christian 
work and all matters of denominational 
concern.” 

So that it shall read “4. The State 
Convention, subject to the laws of The 
Universalist Church of America, which, 
through its Committee of Fellowship, 
exercise jurisdiction as to fellowship, 
ordination, and discipline over the Uni- 
versalist clergymen and parishes within its 
territorial limits.” 

b. Substitute for Section 6 the following: 
“6, A State Convention having less than 
four parishes in its fellowship shall cease 
to function, surrender the function of its 
Committee of Fellowship to the Central 
Fellowship Committee, and turn over its 
property to The Universalist Church of 
America to be held in trust for any future 
establishment of a State Convention in 
the same area.” 

c. Re-number former Section 6 as Section 
7 and amend by striking out the words 
“any number of persons of good moral 
character” and inserting “twenty-five 
families’. : 

So that it shall read “7. Twenty-five fami- 
lies acknowledging the authority of The 
Universalist Church of America an 
organizing for religious improvement and 
the support of public worship, shall be 
recognized as a Parish in the Universalist 
Church, when admitted to fellowship in 
the manner prescribed by the Laws of 
Fellowship, Government and Discipline.” 
d. Re-number the former Section 7 as 
Section 8, and amend by striking out the 
words “‘when practicable’. 

e. Add new Section 9: “The property and 
funds of a parish having less than 20 
persons of 21 years of age or older, resident 
and contributing to the support of the 
church, shall pass to the control of the 
State Convention having jurisdiction or in 


case there is no State Convention to The 
Universalist Church of America, to be 
used for Universalist missionary purposes.” 

11. Strike out Article X entitled “Central 
Planning Council”. \ 

12. Re-number Article XIV as Article XII 
entitled “Nominating Committee” and 

‘amend as follows: 
a. Strike out in the fourth sentence 
“either” and “or” and insert the word 
“and” in the latter phrase, so that it reads: 
“The report of the committee shall be 
submitted to the Secretary at least two 
months prior to the regular session and a 
copy of the report shall be published in 
some paper of general denominational’ 
circulation at least one month prior to the 
session and shall be sent to each parish 
minister at least one month prior to the 
session.” 

13. Re-number Article XV to be Article XIII 
entitled “Central Fellowship Committee”, | 
and amend as follows: | 
a. In third sentence, add “By the Board | 
of Trustees” so that it shall read: 
“Vacancies during a term shall be filled for 
the balance of the term by the Board of 
Trustees.” ' 
b. Add this sentence: “All ministers who 
do not have fellowship with a State Con- 
vention shall be fellowshipped with the 
Central Fellowship Committee.” 


+ 14. Re-number Article XVI to be Article 


XIV entitled “Amendments.” 


A.U.W. and Federal Union | 
(continued from page 167) 


4. A carefully planned exchange 
of visitors could be arranged for as 
many state, regional and national 
gatherings as possible. Such oppor- 
tunities to evaluate ‘‘atmosphere” 
and method would be invaluable to 
both groups. | 

5. Since an understanding of the 
basis of our liberal faith and its 
future propagation is the primary 
consideration of all liberals, a logical 
area for co-operation would be a 
combined study of the history and 
objectives of the liberal religious 
movement. A common Dedication 
Day service would be helpful here. 
It is a coincidence that the author 
of the service for 1952 is Miss 
Florence Hewitt, a member of the 
federated church in Portsmouth, 
N.H., and a member of the Joint 
Commission on Federal Union. Miss 
Hewitt has:also written the outline 
of liberal history featured in the 
Yearbook for 1951. 

We invite further suggestions 
from our readers. Let us take time 
for serious consideration of this 
question so that we shall be ready 
to discuss it at the Universalist 
General Assembly. as | 


iT ' | 


The Christian L 


INSTALLATIONS 


J. ROBERT BATH was installed — 


as minister of the First Universalist 
Church, Oakfield, Maine, Sunday 
afternoon; April 1, 1951. The Act 
of Installation was performed by 
Mrs. Violette White, Clerk of the 
Parish. The Rev. Walter E. Kelli- 
son, Superintendent of Universalist 
Churches of Maine, offered the In- 
stallation Prayer and gave the 
Charge to the Minister and Con- 
gregation. 

Following the service, the parish 
gave an informal reception for their 
new minister. 


HERMAN GROVE was in- 
stalled as minister of the Hiram- 
Denmark-Brownfield larger parish 
in-the church at Brownfield, Maine, 
Sunday evening, January 28. Dr. 
Robert Cummins, General Superin- 
tendent of Universalist Churches, 
cha the Installation Sermon. 
he address of welcome was given 
by the Rev. Walter E. Kellison, 
superintendent of Maine Universa- 
list Churches. 

_ Since this is a federated larger 
| Horie: representatives of all denom- 
(mations participating had part in 
the service. The Rev. James Mac- 
pce Baptist, lead in the Respon- 
sive Reading and offered the Prayer. 
The Charge of the Minister was 
given by the Rev. Douglas Har- 
wood, Congregationalist, and the 
Charge to the People by the Rev. 
B. F. Wentworth, Methodist. 

_A reception for Mr. and Mrs. 
Grove was held in the Vestry follow- 
ng the service. 


MASSACHUSETTS UNIVER- 
5ALIST CONVENTION 

_ The Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention will hold its annual ses- 
lions in the Universalist Church in 
daverhill, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
VM “i 8 and 9. 

_ Tuesday will be devoted to the 
yusiness of the Convention and the 
Department of Education. The 
Rev. Raymond Johnson, of the De- 
yartment of Ministry of the Ameri- 
lan Unitarian Association, will be 
he luncheon speaker on Religious 
ducation for Moderns. The after- 
oon program will be on Churches 
tan Grow—But How? There will 
ie a speaker, a report on the mem- 
lership survey made of Massachu- 
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setts Universalist churches, and gen- 
eral discussion of ways to increase 
local church membership. The 
evening meeting will be entirely for 
Convention business, 

The Massachusetts Association of 
Universalist Women and the Mas- 
sachusetts Universalist Ministers 
Association will meet all day Wed- 
nesday with separate luncheons. 
Greetings from the Association of 
Universalist Women will be brought 
to the women by Mrs. Rosalie West, 
pledging will be under the direction 
of Mrs. Donald N. Sleeper and Mrs. 
C. A. Wellington, Mrs. Frederick 
Pfaff will speak on What Price Suc- 
cess?, and the Service of Allegiance 
will be conducted by Mrs. Walter 
E. Farnham. 

The sermon, communion, and 
welcome to new ministers will bring 
the Convention to a close Wed- 
nesday evening. 


MIDWEST UNIVERSALIST 
CONFERENCE MEETS 

A meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Midwest Universalist 
Conference was held in the Parish 
House of the Universalist Church 
in ‘Chicago, February 19, 1951. 
Plans were made for a joint meet- 
ing of the Midwest Conference and 
the Illinois Universalist Convention’ 
at Stockton, Illinois, May 17-18. 
This meeting will be attended by 
representatives of all Universalist 
churches in Illinois, Indiana, Min- 
nesota, and Wisconsin. A program 
of inspirational value is being pre- 
pared, as well as a session devoted 
to the consideration of a number of 
proposals designed to strengthen 
the churches of this area. 

A survey of the needs and re- 
sources of the four state conven- 
tions has been made and is now 
being tabulated. Parts of this sur- 
vey will be opened to discussion at 
Stockton. > 

Among other things, the Board 
of Directors has recommended that 
biennially on the off years of the 
General Assembly, these four state 
conventions meet as one body with 
one session reserved for their sepa- 
rate business meetings. It is be: 
lieved that a pooling of numbers 
and resources will promote a richer 
program and wider fellowship. This 
matter is on the agenda for the May 
Conference meeting in Stockton. 


When in Washington, D. C. 
Visit Your 
National Memorial Church 


16th and § Sts., N. W. 
Telephone DUpont 3411 


Open Daily, 8a.m.to4p.m. 
Saturdays 8 a.m. to noon 
(July and August, mornings only) 
SUNDAY WORSHIP—11 a.m. 


Plan to MH with us when in 
1 


the Capital 11 blocks north of the 
White House. Take any 16th 
Street Bus marked 8-2. 


REV. SETH R. BROOKS, D.D. 
Minister 


It is hoped that a large number of 
loyal Midwest Universalists will 
attend this meeting. All are wel- 
come! 


ATTENTION LADIES AID 
FERRY BEACH PARK 


‘ASSOCIATION 


Because of your continuous sup- 
ort and generosity, the Ladies Aid 
lias been able to do many things 
for the maintainance and improve- 
ment of Ferry Beach. Will you be- 
gin to collect your gifts for the Fair 
Tables and send them to Mrs. Wil- 
liam R. Walsh, 9 Plymouth Street, 
Quincy, Mass. We sincerely need 
your co-operation, 
Exorse WELLINGTON, 
‘Recording Secretary 
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DOOLITTLE HOME 
for the Aged 


Foxboro, Massachusetts 


Additional income is needed 
for current expenses. Annual 
dues, two dollars. Gifts grate- 
fully received. 


Additional funds are needed 
for maintenance. Remember 
the Home in your will. 


A UNIVERSALIST HOME 
FOR UNIVERSALIST PERSONS 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
normal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. 


Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance require- 
ments in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 


in Secretarial Science, Business, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 
Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 
tarial, Home Economics, and Liberal 
Arts. 
Send for catalog. Specify which. 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 


MARGARET WINCHESTER, 
DIRECTOR OF CHILDREN’S 
WORK IN CONNECTICUT 
Margaret Winchester, former field 
worker for the Universalist General 
Sunday School Association, recently 
accepted appointment as Director 
of Children’s Work under the Com- 
mittee on Christian Education of 
the Connecticut Conference of Con- 
gregational Christian Churches. 
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OBITUARY 


MRS. ANNA C. M. 
TILLINGHAST 

Mrs. Anna C. M. Tillinghast, 
first woman United States Immi- 
gration Commissioner, and also or- 
ganizer of Massachusetts Republican 
women, died February 20, 1951 at 
the home of her son, James C. M. 
Tillinghast of 15 Stanley Road, Bel- 
mont, Mass. 

Born in Cicero, New York, a 
daughter of Emory and Mary Moul- 
ton, she studied at Tufts College, 
Brown University and the Emerson 
College of Oratory. Like her hus- 
band, the late Rev. James D. Til- 
linghast, she was a Universalist 
minister. She served as pastor of 
the First Parish Universalist Church 
in Saugus for one year in 1912. Her 
interest in politics kindled while she 
toured Maine speaking on the pro- 
hibition law in 1911. After seventy 
speeches on prohibition, suffrage, 
and child labor, the Maine Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union ap- 
pean her state lecturer. She also 

ad been a lecturer for the National 
Missionary Association of the Uni- 
versalist Church. Organizer of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Pro- 
gressive Women, she was its presi- 
dent for five years. In 1914, she 
was secretary of that party’s state 
convention and a member of the 
Equal Suffrage Association which 
later was absorbed by the Massa- 
chusetts League of Women Voters. 
In 1919, she was appointed to the 
election board of the National 
Women’s Suffrage Association. 

She turned her energies to the 
state Republican party after the 
Progressive Bull Moose machine 
collapsed and united women in 
three hundred cities and towns 
under the banner of the women’s 
branch of the Republican party. 
The first woman elected to the Re- 

ublican State Committee, she 
served from 1921 to 1949. 

Her appointment by President 
Coolidge as U. S. Commissioner of 
Immigration for New England was 
regarded as one of the greatest vic- 
tories since women suffrage. She 
took office at Boston in January, 
1927, and, reappointed by President 
Hoover, served until 1933, when the 
Democrats began sweeping Repub- 
licans out of appointive positions. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


Completing Its First Century 
Planning for Its Second Century 


Nine Schools with 
Unusual Resources 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D. President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


TIME IS SHORT! | | 


Latecomers for Children’s Day 


may have to shift to other styles. 


But as always, wide variety and 


good prices both for this occasion 
and all sorts of other purposes, at 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE 
SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


After her resignation as Immigra. 
tion Commissioner, she opened ar 
interior decorating business. Gov: 
ernor Saltonstall appointed her to ¢ 
committee to re-district Middlesex 
county and as a Trustee of the Bos 
ton State Hospital. She was reap) 
pointed to the latter post by Bol 
Bradford. 

Mrs. Tillinghast, who held hono 
rary degrees from Portia Law Schoe 
and Calvin Coolidge College, pro 
posed and was chairman of a $15,001 
domestic science scholarship driv 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Besides her son, she leaves — 
daughter, Mrs. Ruth M. Morley ¢ 
Providence and three grandchildrer, 


The Christian Lead 


MASTERS 
BACHELORS 
CAPS GOWNS ane HOODS 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


* 


| Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 
able to aid college graduates 
in Training for the Ministry 
of the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


Dr. Max A. Kapp 
Canton, N. Y. 


ATTENTION FERRY BEACH 
PARK ASSOCIATION LADIES 
AID 
The revised Constitution and 
By-laws printed below will be pre- 
sented at the Annual meeting at 
Ferry Beach for your approval. 
Ex.oise WELLINGTON, 
Recording Secretary. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


FERRY BEACH PARK ASSOCIATION, 
LADIES AID 


Article I 
Name 
The name of this association shall be the 
“Ferry Beach Park Association, Ladies Aid.” 
Articte II 
: Object 
The object of this association is to pro- 
mote the interests of the Ferry Beach Park 
Association by working for needed improve- 
ments, 
Articte III 
Officers 
Section 1. The officers of this association 
shall be.a President, Vice-President, Secre- 
tary, Treasurer, and three Directors. These 
shall constitute an Executive Board. 
Section 2. The President and Vice-Presi- 
dent shall be eligible to the same office but 
three consecutive years. The Secretary shall 
be eligible to the same office for four con- 
secutive years. The Treasurer shall be 
eligible to the same office but six consecutive 
years. One Director shall be elected an- 
nually to hold office but three consecutive 


ars. 
bes Articte IV 
Duties of Officers 

Section 1. The President shall preside 
at all meetings of the association and execu- 
tive board, shall appoint all committees 
unless otherwise ordered, and shall promote 
and supervise the work of this association. 

Section 2. The Vice-President shall take 
the place of the President in her absence. 

Section 3. The Secretary shall keep the 
minutes of all meetings, and make an annual 
report. 

Section 4. The Treasurer shall receive all 
monies of the association, pay all bills ap- 
proved by the Executive Board, and make an 
annual report. 

Section 5. The Executive Board shall 
plan the work of the association. 

ArTICLE V 
Dues 

The annual dues shall be twenty-five cents, 

payable at the annual meeting. 
Articte VI 
Membership 

Any woman interested in the association 
may become a member upon payment of the 
annual dues. 

Articte VII 
Meetings 

The annual meeting shall be held during 

Churchmanship Week. 
Articte VIII 
Amendments 

This constitution may be amended by a 
two-thirds vote of the members present at 
any regular meeting. 

Mrs. ELotse WELLINGTON 
Mrs. Giapys WoLLey 
Mrs. Eruer Watsu 


The Bethany Union for Young Women 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a com- 
fortable home to young women of 
moderate means, both business 
women and students. The Union is 
within easy access of all parts of 
Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and 
board, including light and heat. 


For further information write to 
MRS. PEARL S. DUMAS 
Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
ALICE C. LANE, President 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Treasurer 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted to the education of 
young men and women for 
responsible citizenship and for 
positions of leadership in busi- 
ness, government, and the 
professions. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


Plan to go to 


FERRY BEACH 


On-the-Ocean, Saco, Maine 
Institutes July 5 to Labor Day 


EDUCATIONAL 
CULTURAL 
RELIGIOUS 


Golden Anniversary 
(1901-1951) 


@ Special Events Celebrated 
@ Fine Conferences 
RATES; $19.50 - $24.50 per week 
Lower Rates for Children 
Send Reservations to 
REY. WALTER E. KELLISON, 


18 Page Street, Augusta, Me. 
eee en  n _ _EOOlLEOOlL ee ee eee 
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Starr King School of Ministry 


21 Le Conte Ave., 
Berkeley 9, Calif. 


June 51 


(Section 520, P. L. and R.) 


NOTICES 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE | 
Transferred Rev. Gordon C. Rear- 
don to the Vermont Fellowship 
Committee. 
EstHer A. RicHarpson, 


Secretary. 
March 7, 1951 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Granted reciprocal fellowship to 
Rev. John C. Fuller on recommen- 
dation of the Connecticut Fellow- 
ship Committee. 

Accepted the transfer from Wis- 
consin of Rev. Norman Sparbel. 

EstHer A. RicHarpson, 


Secretary. 
March 22, 1951 


CONNECTICUT UNIVER- 
SALIST CONVENTION 

The 119th Annual Session of the 
Connecticut Universalist Conven- 
tion will be held in the First Univer- 
salist Church, New Haven, Conn., 
on Friday and Saturday, May 18, 
and 19, 1951, beginning at 7:30 p.m. 
on Friday. 

The Convention will consider ap- 
proval and acceptance of the a 
visions of a Special Act of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, amending Section2 
of our Charter to read, “Said Cor- 

oration may hold income-produc- 
ing estate to an amount not exceed- 
ing five Hundred thousand dollars.” 

’ Raymonp M. Scott, 
Secretary. 


VERMONT-QUEBEC 
FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
Vermont-Quebec Fellowship 

Committee accepted the transfer of 
Gordon C. Reardon on March 28, 
1951 from the Central Fellowship 
Committee. 

Cuirrorp D, Newron, 

Secretary. 
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MASSACHUSETTS UNIVER- 
SALIST CONVENTION 

The 92nd Annual Sessions of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion will be held in the First Univer- 
salist Church in Haverhill, Tuesday 
and Wednesday, May 8 and 9, 
1951. 

At all sessions those entitled to 
vote shall be: (a) ordained clergy- 
men in fellowship of the Conven- 
tion, (b) three lay delegates from 
each parish in the fellowship and 
such delegates shall be members of 
the parish which they represent and 
duly accredited and supRotied by 
authority from the parish clerk, and 
(c) officers and trustees of the Con- 
vention and members of the com- 
mittee of fellowship. 

Rosert L. H. Mitter, 
Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOW- 
SHIP COMMITTEE 

On March 12, the Committee 
granted a renewal of license to Mel- 
vin C. Van de Workeen for one year; 
granted letters of transfer of Albert 
D. Bell to North Carolina, and of 
Hope Hilton to the Central Com- 
mittee; accepted Elmer D. Colcord 
on transfer from Maine, and Francis 
Rockwell from New York. At the 
May 28 meeting at 2:15 at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mr. Melvin C. Van 
de Workeen will be examined as to 
his fitness for ordination to the 


Christian ministry of the Universa~ — 


list Church. 
AvBert F, ZIEGLER, 
Secretary 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 
Granted a letter of transfer to 
Francis G. Rockwell (licentiate) as 
of March 10, 1951 on his removal to 
Massachusetts. 
Dona.p W. Lawson, 
Secretary. 


RHODE ISLAND ASSOCIATION | 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN ~ 


The annual meeting of the Rhode — 
Island Association of Universalist — 
Women will be held in Woonsocket | 
on May 17, 1951 for the purpose of 
hearing reports, election of officers , 
and any other business that may 
legally come before the group, 
Morning session will open at eleven — 
o’clock. There will be a basket | 
lunch. Afternoon session at half 
past one to be addressed by our 
national president, Mrs. Cyrus 


Springall. 


Marion L. GarDIner, 
Secretary. 


UNIVERSALIST WOMAN’S 
ALLIANCE i 
The regular monthly meeting of | 
the Universalist Woman’s Alliance | 
will be held on Friday, May 18, at” 
11 o'clock, at Bethany Union, 256_ 
Newbury Street, Boston. Following 
the business. meeting, Rev. Alice 
B. Snow will speak. Reservations | 
for the 60¢ luncheon should be made | 
with Mrs. Dumas, CO 6-0240, by 
Monday, May 14. i 
Rutu A. ZIEGLER, | 

Recording Secretary 


LADIES AID FERRY BEACH 
PARK ASSOCIATION 

The Annual Meeting of the Ferry } 
Beach Park Assoc., Ladies Aid, will | 
be held on August 15, 1951 in the’ 
Lobby of the Quillan at 2:15 P.M.,) 
for the hearing of the annual reports, 
election of officers, approval of the 
revised by-laws and any other busi-| 
ness that shall come before th 
meeting, 


Exo1sE WELLINGTO} 
Recording Secretary 


Let us have faith that right ma 
might, and in that faith let us, to’ 
end, dare to do our duty as ¥ 
understand it. —ABraHAM Linco 


The Christian Lea 


